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PREFACE 


REAT rains fell over the whole YaiiKtse River basin in the 
^ summer of 1954, causing* the hij^hest flood in the memory of 
man. There had been a flood in 1931, and I had seen both 

it and the efforts of rehabilitation that followed in 1932. I 
was also on the river when it was at its highest in 1954. What has 
been written here is from notes made on a journey down-river from 
Chungkin^,^ in Szechuan to Nanking in Kianp:su in the spring of 
1955, together with some background material which may help to 
provide an understanding of the new way in which this time the 
whole problem was tackled. 

It is this'new way that holds such meaning for the other 
peoples of the world. How a people can meet so great a disaster 
and then so swiftly recover from it. How a great population means 
strength when it is correctly organised, and chaos when it is not. 
How seeming defeat can be turned into victory, how new experts 
in river control can be trained by the thousands and how these 
with a nation-wide determination behind them are destined to 



play their role in the permanent control of this great yellow dragon 
that winds its way so rehmtlessly across a continent of stirring 
people. 

Rewi Alley 

Nanking, April 5th, 1055 



CHAPTER ONE 

IHE GREAr RIVER 


'T'O understand aomethinpr of the immensity of the 1954 flood of 
the Yangrtse River, and the problems that affect the recon¬ 
struction after it, one must know something: of the river itself. 

Some three thousand miles in length, the Yangtse rises 
amongst the Kunlun mountains in the highlands portion of far 
Western China, from approximately the same region as those other 
great rivers of Asia, the Yellow River, the Mekong, Irrawaddy and 
Salween. 

Waters from many provinces, each as large as the bigger 
European countries, drain into it. They come from Sikang, Yim- 
nan, Szechuan, Kweichow, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhwei and 
Kiangsu. The Yangtse is navigable for steamers rigrht up to 
Chungking and in season for a long way past that. Ordinary 
boats go in all seasons for another three hundred miles beyond. 
Hankow, one of the triple cities of Wuhan, has modern wharf 
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facilities for ocean-going ships. It is 640 miles from the coast. 
The distance between Ichang and Chungking, through the lovely, 
world-famou.s, scenic Yangtse Gorges, is some 350 miles. Over 
this length tough little steamers do battle with the great river 
which rises some five hundred feet in that distance. Ichang is 
roughly a thou.sand miles from the coast. 

In its western reaches, in Szechuan Province above Suifu, 
the river is named “Chin Sha Chiang”, the “River of Golden Sands”,' 
now well-known to young people all over China as being the .scene 
of heroic exploits during the crossing of the Red Army on its 
Long March from Kiangsi to the Northwest. 

On a tributary of the Yangtse, just near its mouth, stands the 
great city of Shanghai with its six million people. Two hundred 
miles up-rivei’ is Nanking where the railway ferry carries trains 
across in sections, to continue their journey north to Peking or 
onto the northern railway system. Nanking—the “Southern Cap¬ 
ital - has been the capital of China several times. in the past, 
and is now still a very important centre. 

At Hankow, the project of .spanning the Yangtse with a huge 
bridge is well under way, the first spans going over the Han River 
which flows into the Yangtse between Hankow and Hanyang. The 
Han drains Southern Shensi and parts of Honan. Modern indus¬ 
tries are well developed in the Wuhan area, there being many large 
modern cotton mills spinning the excellent cotton for which the 
region is famous. 

Leaving Hankow and going still further west, one passes the 
entrance to Tungting Lake at Chenglingki. Before reaching Ichang 

at the foot of the gorges, one must pass Shasi, another textile 
centre. 

The leal gorge area may be said to be that between Ichang 
and Wanhsien, though the whole way between Ichang and Chung- 
king, the old temporary Kuomintang capital in the time of the 
War ()f Resistance to Japan, is like some beautiful panorama to 
pass through. Chungking itself is a hillside city, standing at the 
confluence of the Kialing and Yangtse. The Kialing drains 
Northern Szechuan, Southern Shensi and Kansu. 

As the “River of Golden Sands”, the Yangtse forms the border 
between the provinces of Yunnan and Szechuan. 
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Over three thousand miles in lengrth, the Yangtse River drains some 700,000 
square miles 





Shanghai, the great commercial city 


Chungking, a commercial and 
transport centre, lies at the con¬ 
fluence of the Kialing and Yang- 
tse Rivers in Szechuan Province 









^ In summer, when the Tibetan snows melt and rainfall is heavy 
in its whole basin, the river at Hankow usually rises some 50 feet. 
Ihe rich lowlands are protected with a maze of main subsidiary 
dykes, the product of the enjjrineerinR skill of the Chinese people 
through the ages. The Yangtse Valley is extremely rich, and pro¬ 
duces excellent ci'ops—two or three a year. The dyke system has 
been most successful in keeping back the high waters, though in 
1931 thei<! was a phenomenal rise which caused great suffering 
through widespread floods not only in Ihe Yangtse, but also in the 
Huai Valley. 

Yangtse flood, unlike the flood.s of smaller I'ivei’.s, is not 
something that rises (juickly and then as swiftly dies away. It 
stays at its almost fantastic heights for months on end. calling for 
a long and sustained i-ffort to combat its effects. During this time, 
the summer stoi-ms which i-aise great waves have to be dealt with, 
for as they batter against the dykes already under high flood pres¬ 
sure, they are liable to rip holes in them, which have to be stopped 
up immediately. Ihi,s all demand.s highly organised and very 
heroic resistance for, should the holes enlarge to a break-through, 
the whole force of fighters on a dyke section may easily be swept 
away. 

In addition to attending to the entire dyke system, the problem 
of getting rid of the water which rains bring down from the hills 
at the rear of the dykes must be attended to, for in a flood of this 
magnitude the normal means of egress for these streams is natu¬ 
rally blocked. Sewerage water from a great city like Hankow has 
also to be pumped out over the dykes. 

The triple cities of Wuhan, of which Hankow is one, with 
their precious industrial enterprises are protected by especially 
strong dykes, which in an emergency of this magnitude, have to 
be watched very closely. 

Of the .scenery of the whole Yangtse much could be written, 
so magnificent is it. Water transport is one of the most economical' 
kinds of transport, and so great an artery running right through 
the centre of China has had a profound influence on the lives of 
many millions. Stories and legends about it are deep in the hearts 
of the Chinese people, and along its banks innumerable struggles 
have taken place down through history. One can do no better 
than quote an 11th century Chinese poet in this connection.-Su 


Tun^r-po of the Sirn^r Dynasty. He wrote a poem called **Red Cliff” 
which is still recited by many a schoolboy. It may be translated 
as follows: 


^‘I'he vast river flours east 
its waves vmshing up remnwnts 
of the great of the thousands 
of years gone past; 

on the west there stands 
an old rampart; they say 
it is a bit of that Red Cliff 
where Chou Yu fought at the time 
of the Three Kingdoms; 
twmhled stones stick out 
through the mist; and ceaselessly 
waves lap against the hanks 
their white tipped crests 
sweeping always onward; indy 
a river valley that is like 
some unfolding scroll of hills 
and waters; along it, one wonders 
how many of the brave have fought? 

Then once more / think of Chou Yu 
with his lovely wife, Hsiao Chiao; 
a brillia/nt couple, graceful, able; 
smiling nonchalantly even through 
the din of battle; 

enough! you may say; here 
is but a silly old man and his memories; 
and I sonnnv that I have aged so fast, 
mayhe^ losing touch with reality; 
yet still do I lift my cup and drink 
to the moon and, this river before me.** 
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CHAT‘TER TWO 


THE Fr.OOD OF 1931 


Yangtse flood of 1931 roust'd the interest and sym¬ 
pathy of people all over the world. A natural disaster of that 
magnitude staggered the imagination of even people grown callous 
to human suffering, as many had done, especially after all the 
tragedy of the First World War. It was estimated that the flood 
affected the lives of some sixty million people, and that the loss of 
life over the whole period of the flood an^ the winter that followed 
it ran into millions. 

At that times people from many countries did what they could 
to assist, but that help was a mere drop in the bucket compared 
with the total needs. Because the Kuomintang government was 
so wildly corrupt it permitted graft, speculation and stupid ineffi¬ 
ciency to go hand in hand with relief measures. It may he truly 
.said that the replacement of the whole dyke system wa.s carried 
out in spite of the government, rather than through any leader.ship 



1 puve. In .--Hiswiuence, tho effort was not a co-ordinated one ] 

• £-Iin‘f (1 • T"'‘‘ reconstruct the dyke 

against the next h.jrh-water season, with whatever help they coul. 

r I ! ' ” ‘‘ between them and the profit-mongers wh^ 

budgeted huge sums for flood relief, swiftly changing what the' 
ould grab ol the proceeds into United States dollars, and thei 
banking them m sate foreign banks under their own n^mes 
J’ was at this time that Sir John Hope-Simpson of the T’e-,cr,>, 
O Nat,,,,,.,, who „a, ,h,.t al ihe 

atUT l“h7r"hn7fl ‘■r'‘rV"‘ ‘0 l®“<l ‘he work of rehabilitatior 
( hi ^ ’ Wuhan to represent him 

hesr ’ f Shanghai and was interested to 

hear of ,ny experiences in famine relief in Suiyuan Proving 

I h(, time was not a happy one for China. The Japanese h-id 
taken over the northeastern provinces. The Kuomiiitang govern- 

th (hssension and T. V. Soong head of 

the National Relief Commission, had angrily gone awa^’to Hon^ 
kontr. The war against the Red Army was being pSuted S 
all the strength Chiang Kai-shek could muster. 

ti some considGrciblc dGmur, the KovGrnin£r bodv nf fv»n 

lernatio,,.! Setlleraenl i„ Shanshai where rZke.l a/reo i 7 

K-oing, provided the time was counted as nart nf rnf i ^ 

of eight months then granted to foreign officials at thT^ncTof 

Kovoriiment w;i.s almo.st wholI,v intereated in two thinp,- (a) the 

ir Ar .j,AAv“TrHr/ z 

"'"A'l'r'l- I*'' Porly leadership had bee",'slAp “ 

ibi(.c ka(hTi^.> fig'Lires ot that day in Central rhina i. .1 
great deal to do with the situation were Ho Chen chun tfip r ^ 

SThe'e,""!?"7“ 7“"- oFHunatand Ah Pe7 

rL!,^7„™2rArotra";^ ”L,"we7tao"th 

mayor, were also well in on anythinp that lookk prolitobte!”*^!!’ 
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Won-tao made use of his position to (‘olleet and buy up all stoc*ks 
of grain, cloth anri medicines which might be sold later at famine 
X)rices to relief l)odies or to the people. Not to be out-classed, Hsia 
Tou-yin and Yeh Pejig commandeered all wooden boats for recon¬ 
struction purposes. This order, however, like most of their orders, 
could be evaded by the payment of a considei'able sum. Other 
boats wc're simply seized, and Ihen used either for transporting 
grain for speculation or else for renting to relief ur any other 
organisations who could pay for such. These two gangsters also 
stole from the people some twenty Ihousand silver dollars for 
licences required by a bogus oilice they ran, styled “Inspectorate 
for the Registration of Small CrafPh Yeh Peng later joined Wang 
Ohing-wei in Nanking as one of his ''ministers'', assisting the Japa¬ 
nese imperialists in their onslaught against the Chinese pc'ople. 
T1 h> chief gangster, Ho Chemchnn, stole the ta\<'s levied for dyke 
repair each year before the flood, investing tlu' money in opium 
and sharing the proceeds wu'th his chief, Chiang Kai-shek, in Nan ¬ 
king. When the flood waters broke throuprh the dyke at Tan Sbui 
Ssu, Ho Chen-chun and others of this controlling gang were gam¬ 
bling after dinner at the house of the manager of the Power Com¬ 
pany. They simply laughed and said that there was still tlie rail¬ 
way embankment which would hold any water, and proceedc'd with 
their fun. How^ever, the railway embankment went too, and the 
whole of Hankow city filled with water. The next thing these 
creatures did was to set up a Wuhan Dyke Protection Dureau, 
which ordered that ail the water coming into the city should be 
pumped out within tlie next three days and the dykes repaired at 
once. The only equipment available was an assorted bunch of 
foot-operated paddle pumps and some bits of ion horse-i)Ower 
machine pqmps. So the order was simply a poor kind of ioke on 
the people. When, finally, the dykes had to be repaired before 
the next high water, and foreign wheat for the payment of con¬ 
struction workers was brought by ship to Hankow after the river 
had subsided, this same gang openly stole it in quantity, had it 
ground into flour and sold at high prices, to support the forces of 
their Anti-Red Army. 

During my own work there in the spring of 1932, at the time 
of Tsai Ting-kai's 19th Route Army resisting the Japanese inva¬ 
sion in Shanghai, I estimated ihat only forty jun’ c(mt of tlie w heat 
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brought in for the dyke-rebuikliiifr actually pot to the people doinp 
th(! work. Even on payments of wheat which did pet to them, 
they vvei-e .s((ueezed by contractors, and then by sellers of oil and 
salt, in every way possible. It was at this time, that Yeh Penp 
declared that all the hall million refupees in the Wuhan cities 


were (^ommuiii.sls and that they must be evacuated inside two 
weeks. Said with some table-thumpinp, rattlinp of spurs and 
clankiiiy ol swords, this was a somewhat amazinp statement, for 
the most that could be evacuated by boats he hired to the relief 
orpanisation at a hiph price were some fifteen thousand a day. 

There came a fall of snow which chanped to rain, and a thaw, 
durmp which time the banks of the Han chanped to a veritable 
(iuapmir(“ in which j)eople died like flies and the cryinp of those 
left could be heard everywhere. Soldiers with fixed bayonets drove 
the j)eople on to boats, and starved, frozen and wretched, they 
were conveyed to places on the dykes far from their own home.s, 
and di-iven off the boats apain at the point of the bayonet. Every 
day in Wuhan, Yeh Penp scavenped around with his gangsters, 
tiying to ferret out anyone who might be accused of being a Com¬ 
munist and then having him publicly executed as a “warning”. It 
was not by any nianner of means a pretty picture. Nor were the 
champagne relief dinners the.se worthies gave continually out of 
famine relief funds for each other. Down through the ranks the 
rot went, the little “directors” aping the bigger ones, plastering 
their othces with nonsensical blueprints which bore no relation 
to any dykes or wheat figures actually needed, but were simply 
( e.sipned to impress. One director whom I asked to show me his 
(fykes (in th(‘ Han c(iuld not find them even with the assistance of 
his statl. When at last we ran them down, it was only to find that 
they were made of sand covered with a nice layer of stamped sod 
A word also may be .said about the other Kuomintang “hero”’ 

* patron saint of the missionary community 

at ( hanpsha, capital of Hunan, much of which province lies around 
the pn'at Tungtinp Lake which floods as the Yanptse River floods 
Not long ago, on a second-hand book stall in Peking mv eve 
was caught by the title. “The True Spirit of China Toilav”—bv 
none other than this selfsame Ho Chien. Inspecting the book as 
the curiosity it truly is, I found it had been published in 1936 and 
was written in English—of a .sort. As a frontispiece, it had a 
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picture ul the a.iLhor hiiiiyelf ii, a uicely tailored uniform, I lunu-d 
o^er the pa.mr aud cvu.s so mueh a.stouished ttmt 1 jrladiv paid tho 
PMCc et the pu rhcau.m. Now the l)ook lie.s on ttie table'he.side me 
as I tyi)e, mvjtiiiy; (luolaiiun. 


] wou d like to toueh upon the iiivseid situal ioii in Hunan 
where the inundation has done serious damairos. Seeing the 
old and the youn-r, brothers and sisters, suirer tlie death of 
drovviii'd, and thn jtains of driiled apart one can- 

not help leelinp: oompassion, Siielt :i sympattielie mind i.s the 
motivation ol benevolence; tlie attempt arisintr from .sympattiy 
and compassion to place tlie.se .snlferer.s in .safety and to secure 
remedy tor them is chivalry, 'j’lie latter is an nreent demand 
produced by benevolence. So that all that belongs to chivalrous 

deeds should be dealt with iiromplly. Although the 

need of the time is differmil in length, yet one has to take the 
whole situation into consideration and arrange to .su})por( it 
from beginning to a very end. . . . Supposing you se<- a per¬ 
son suffering from hunger, yon have to save hiiii right at that 
moment. Otherwise he may go somewlim-e else to bi' fiut by 
some other people, and leave you heiiind in the e.xlension of 
benevolence and ehivairv. ...” 


And so this tantastic te.\t proceeds, ninavelliiig the mind of a 
warlord-politieian talking down t i his foreig!. audienee . . . and 
my mind went back to tlu' interviews ! )-,;ui willi liini, trying |,o 
get help and .stoii some of the gratt in comu'cti-m vvilb tlie recon¬ 
struction of the dykes after tlie Hood, j particuiarlv remember 
the last one I had, prior lo my relurn to Wuhan. He received 
me somewhal, coldly, and i staled Hie faet.s. d’lien li<- went off 
on a long tirade against the ('onimuiiists, tnaggiiig about how 
he had killed, and how lie would kill, all wlio sliowed their heads 
He went on to tell me tiiat since 1 was a foreigru-r I could never 
understand Hhina. Tlie ('liine.se iiad always liad iioods, and in 
his opinion always would have them. Von see, there were so 
many Chinese that a tew drowmed did not matter at all The 
Chinese peasants would repair the dvkes themselves The' main 

anything like 

that. The main thing was how to suppress Communism, support 
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"(ieiierali.ssiniir' (’hiaiiiv Kai-shak, and to raise armies tiiat would 
make the eeuntry safe for j)eo|)le all over tin; world to do busi¬ 
ness in. And a ereat 'ie;!! more of the same kind of ffiiii.e-. After 
1 )iad tr!! hiiji, he seiit me a beauluully mounted seroll on which 
iie iiad wntien some ))ious phra.ses about how nice I was, and a 
|M-esent of some (’hanrvstia emliroidered silk. 1 gave the silk to 
my assistant and somehow dropped the scroll in tlie Yanijrlse, 
wtien cio.ssinp the riv(*r to lianko\v from \t iichan^.^ on mv return. 
Ho ( liieii, ill shoi’t, demanded more relief wheat which he could 
sell to the ,e:rain slioji.s to suiiiiort his army. The workers on the 
dykes could and did starve for all he eared. 

It was not only Ho ( liien vvlio at that time thought mainly 
about lighting liie Communists. The landlords and eonirolling 
elemerds in Wuhan made it their main preoccuiiation, despite the 
pressing neerl td' reconstruction. Hut there was a contradiction, 
(jonei al Ho Hung and his Red Army stood along .some iength.s of 
file river wiiere there were dykes to be repaired. If these dykes 
were not done, then tlie dykes further down would be inelfective. 
So the demand that some wiieai be sent to those areas to assist 
construction work to go on was agreed to, m principle. Even 
while the Kuomintang trooiis weie macliine-.gulining' villages, on 
other roads wheat was jiassing to the peojile in those early liberated 
areas who rebuilt the great d.v kes at Smii and westw'ard with 
such immense enthusiasm. 

In ffiol, when the waters began to suliside, over a thousand 
corpses were collected in three or four days in Wulian alone. The 
number cariied olf by the river will luwer be counted. All the 
time during the Hood they could be seen floating by. i’eople in 
the cit.> of Hankow who had upper floors could go on living there, 
but tlmse wlio lived in the ordinaiy wiirkers' low cottages of that 
time simply became refugees. The whok> way of dealing with the 
catastrophe made nonsense to anyone except those who were out 
for swilt profit. Prices of all essentials soared sky-high and 
loi'luiies vveiH' made hy a lew. 

There is a little folk song that the people of Wuhan sing 
when they think of the Hood of I'JtU anil of the Kuomintang armed 
gang wlio stood over them, ft ran like this; 
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‘‘In cutting the grass 

theg pulled up all the I'oots also: 

in skinning, theij 

cut ol} the sinews as tcell; 

on the top of the dykes, no earth 

nor nearby any excavation for it. 


CHAPTER THREE 

THE FLOOD OF 1954 


rp HE flood of 1954, so much greater than that of 1931, has 
startled the world, occurring: as it did when China was very 
much to the fore in a fast changing political scene. Her emer¬ 
gence as one of the world’s great powers, her challenge to Ameri¬ 
can world expansionism, her position in Asia, her strength in 
dealing with her own internal problems, and her ancient and 
fascinating culture—all these have worked together to bring the 
word ''China^’ and everything connected with it to men’s minds. 
The year 1954, moreover, saw floods in many parts of the world, 
so that China’s methods of dealing with her own great problem 
aroused very particular interest amongst those affected elsewhere. 
Like some great machine, the people’s organisations which had 
been set up during the past five years went swiftly into action, 
meeting an old, recurring problem in a completely new way, show- 
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iiig the whole woi’ld what scientifically organised man was ca¬ 
pable of. 

A Yangtse in full flood is something so big, so wild, that 
words do not describe it easily. This time, however, it met with 
a new force, the force of organised man. In the past mere num¬ 
bers had often been a liability—how to feed, how to relieve all 
these people. In the flood of 1954, however, numbers increased 
strength as they should. 

I had been several hundred miles up the Yangtse in the sum¬ 
mer of the flood and, after my return to Peking, had a visit from 
a foreign woman delegate who had come to attend the celebration 
of the Chinese National Day. She w'anted some information about 
it all. An efficient, middle-aged woman, who sat erect in the easy 
chair, her pencil poised over her notebook. “Of course,” she said, 
“it is very interesting to hear what you have to say about the 
flood defence and all that irrigation and water conservancy work. 
But then, you know, people back at home will simply say that it’s 
all forced labour. Now, how would you answer that one?” she 
inquired brightly. 

“Surely a great disaster like a flood,” I answered, “forces all 
men to take notice of it and do something about it. The great 
thing IS if they have a leadership they know is wholly, absolutely, 
and irrevocably on their side. This, in the Communist Party 
they are sure they have. In the old Kuomintang days, the whofe 
world of officialdom would simply scuttle for safety when the 
disaster struck, and then set about seeing how much hard cash 
they could make out of it all later. When it came to any job of 
construction, they did not ever take the people into their con¬ 
fidence. They simply issued orders and sent out soldiers to carry 
them through willy-nilly. That was true forced labour, true regi¬ 
mentation. Today, the picture is totally different. The most able 
people meet and decide on major measures. In their unswerving 
loyalty to decisions taken, the Communist Party members give 
leadership no matter where they are. The people come together 
in mass meetings. Their representatives in committee meetings 
discuss and study how best to implement decisions, how to carry 
out the necessary work. The struggle is a total one. All resources 
in men and material, in housing and land are taken as a whole 
and used to defeat hunger, cold, disease and death. The people 
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learn how such tiisasters coine al) 0 iit. where the water comes 
from, how it can be warded off. The People’s Government 
certainly does send in the People’s Liberation Army, yet never 
to beat the people, but to work alongside in the tough shovel-and- 
spade work laapiired to beat the waters, its members gladlv giving 
their lives when necessary to save people in danger or struggle to 
prevent their work from being washed away. 

“It is the People’s Government that make.s tlie needs of flood 
fighters and conservancy workers know'n to tin* whole country, 
and so organises the assistance necessary. Everywhere it is a 
process ol education the placing of problems plainly in front of 
all, so that I'esponsibility sits squarely on the shoulders of all 
people. ‘The People’s Government is the people’s government, and 
we are the people’ is the keynote. The result is that there is little 
fuss and bother in getting even the biggest problem under way.’’ 

“Then you would not say that force is needed to make peo¬ 
ple work'/” she persisted, and one could sincerely answer; “The 
only compulsion is the immense moving force that the people 
exert on each other for their own adv’ance, for solving their own 
problems. The force that comes through in understanding of 
what has to be done, and of confidence that together they can do 
it.” . - 

“Well, well! Now that is interesting. The force of a people 
resurgent, we can say . . .” and off she went. 

In 1954, the people of Wuhan worked a miracle. In 1931, 
there had been chaos and corpses were floating through the streets! 
In 1954, although the flood waters were much higher than the 
city streets, yet life in Hankow went on as usual. The AVuhan 
No. 1 State-owned Cotton Mill and the First Locomotive Repair 
Works carried on without stopping all through the flood, although 
during this period workers could look up through the high windows, 
and see the waters swirling madly above them on the other side 
of the dykes. 

All shops kept on with their business and prices remained 
steady. Schools and places of public amusement were kept open. 
Work on the construction of the Han River Railway Bridge was 
not stopped. In the streets you could hear loudspeakers broad¬ 
casting song and dance tunes. Chung.shan Park was crowded with 
people coming and going, and at the Mid-Autumn Festival people 
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bought their moon cakes and fruit there. The Hood in 1951 was 
worse tlian that of 1931, it rose higher and lasted loiiger. The 
people were determined that this industrial base should be pro¬ 
tected, and protected it was. so that after the floods had sub¬ 
sided it could give strength unreservedly to reconstruction over 
the whole area. Surely, this time, with the w'hole country behind 
them, the people of Wuhan had no cause to halt their fight be¬ 
cause of shortage of material. Trucks, pumps, locomotives, every¬ 
thing that w’as needed, came unceasingly dowm into Hankow'. 
Organi.sation of people produced wonders. And because of all 
this, after the waters went down, Wuhan was able to send into 
the villaf^s of Hupeh Province by December 1st some 35,000 tons 
of manufactured goods to meet the urgent needs of the peasants. 

The worst affected area in all the length of the great river 
was the province of Hupeh. It is well w’orth-while. therefore, to 
study conditions here, to obtain a picture of how' the emergency 
was met in the country outside Wuhan itself. In some seriously 
affected areas, the local inhabitants had to be evacuated, some 
tw'o hundred miles away, some not more than ten. They w'ent 
out of the inundated areas by steamer or boat to the southern 
provinces, or else by boat or on foot to the higher land to the 
north. The people’s mutual-aid groups stayed together during tlse 
evacuation; often people were rescued by organised groups of 
People’s Liberation Army men. workers on ships or by other 
groups. In Hupeh Province, the provincial government sent a 
large number of government workers into the villages to assi.st 
in every way possible, to distribute necessities, organise produc¬ 
tion, and prepare the people for their return after the flood waters 
had subsided. 

Many of the stories of evacuation from the inundated villages 
are real thrillers. In one place, for instance, a group of People’s 
Liberation Army men literally held up a tottering bridge with 
their bodies while the villagers moved over it to safety. Some 
People’s Liberation Aimny men sacrificed their lives in the rescue 
of peasants and their children. Workers did the impossible at 
times in effecting help. On the south side of the river the railway 
became inundated at one very critical time while evacuation was 
going on. The railway workers threw everything they had into 
the work of raising the railway bed above the level of the flood, 
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working- day and night until the line could be opened to traffic 
again. There were many in,stances of sterling devotion to duty 
amongst responsible government workers who faced great odds. 
One county magistrate lost his life trying to save a dyke break. 
In another place, a county Party secretary got up though ill 
and rushed to where a danger spot was reported, jumping into 
the water to find the leak. While the flood was sweeping part 
of the dyke away, he managed to keep afloat, however, and being 
a good swimmer reached the shore safely. There were too many 
similar cases to be recorded in so short an account as this. 

Actually, the thing that prevented a much greater disaster 
was the v-ork that had been done on flood water detention. Without 
this work, the water level rise in Wuhan would have been well 
over 100 feet and would have made it tremendously difficult for 
flood fighters to hold off. It was a key to the situation in many 
ways, and showed well what could be done in flood control. The 
holding of the more important dykes was also a thing that proved 
to be all important. There are 1,120 miles of main dykes in the 
province, and the danger period saw a million peasants mobilised 
to carry on the fight against the encroaching waters. The organ¬ 
isation gave the strength while, as one old peasant put it, in 1931 
the refugee had but three things he could do: First, he would 
sell his land for anything a landlord would give him for it; next, 
he would sell his children to any possible buyer; and lastly, he 
would have to go and beg on the street. In 1954, the three 
things he could do were, first, to rely on the Communist Party 
and the People’s Government, second, to get the assistance of 
his mutual-aid group, and third, to use his strength for produc¬ 
tion. Without the first, there would not be the second, without 
the second—well, one man alone cannot do much. 

There exist many important official documents, too long to 
quote in full, which show the deep concern of the Communist 
Party and the People’s Government that prompt and effective 
measures be taken to deal with each aspect of the flood. 

Beginning with Chairman Mao’s stirring message that the 
industrial centre of Wuhan must be protected, each stage of the 
struggle was met with directives from both Party and govern¬ 
mental organi.sations on national, provincial and city levels. 
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These documents put the whole position frankly before the 
people, analysing the situation and showing the favourable condi¬ 
tions that existed for fighting the flood. They gave practical 
direction on how the people, Party and Youth League members 
could best apply their strength to the total task in hand, trusting 
in their leadership and their own collective strength, and resolutely 
taking responsibility as it came their way. 

They are inspiring documents to read through, even now 
after the whole flood and after the reconstruction that followed 
it is completed. 

One is immensely impressed with the way that each goal set 
was met as the struggle deepened, resulting in victory in the end. 
How life was protected, and morale kept on the highest level 
right through. How prices were not allowed to rise, disease not 
allowed to spread, water was pumped out, and life in the great 
industrial centre Wuhan carried on normally. How the whole 
country knew of the struggle and how this knowledge brought 
immediate assistance to bear where it was needed. All of these 
things may be found in the directives that moved so many and 
with such speed. They are documents that may well be studied 
by those who look for the sources of strength that enable vast 
masses of people to move swiftly and with such effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

THE DEFENCE OF WUHAN 


IDERHAPS as clear a picture ri,= it will be possible to give of the 
defence of Wuhan, will be found in these abridged transla¬ 
tions from reports which appeared in the newspapers at the dan¬ 
gerous high-water period, for they were made on the spot and 
contain some of the most convincing descriptions of what was 
happening and how people responded. 

“It was the second branch office of the Flood Control Com¬ 
mission, the director was looking rather worried as he was tele¬ 
phoning the section leaders on the dykes that a strong wind was 
coming, and that special precautions were needed. There had to 
be emergency units on top of the dyke, and close contact must 
be maintained with the branch office. 

“1.30 a.m. and the wind rose, beating steadily against the side 
of the office. The night was full of mist and rain, and through it 
shone the lights of transport section trucks, carrying People’s 
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For a hundred days, from June to October, work¬ 
ers, peasants, Liberation Army soldiers and stu¬ 
dents orj^anised themselves into a flood fighting 
force to keep the waters back 






Above: Students from the Normal School on flood 
protection work 


Upper ri^ht: Bulldozers were workinpj^ day and 
niprht ploughin^' up earth for dyke protection 


Riu'ht: Flood protection force brin^’inp^ in raw 

materials for dyke protection 























Ui)|)er; (iiil students washing the clothes of flood fighters 

I.ower left: Making rope for Hood protection work 

Lower middle: The People’s Bank issues loans to peasants atfected 
by the flood 

Lower right: tkaisants’ iHiffaloes in safety on the hills 
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Liberation Army men to help their comrades on the Chanp Kunj? 
dyke. By dawn, the waters had risen over 90 feet and the higli 
wind was lifting great waves, over six feet high at times and 
dashing them against the edge of the dyke. A section of the 
outer protection works about live miles long began to give way 
ao that the whole main Chang Rung dyke was endangered. The 
director studied the direction of the on-coming wave and sent up 
the bigger part of his reserves to help there, together with his 
two vice-directors. It was not easy to stand up against the wind, 
and about a third of the main dyke was now* damaged, with the 
water steadily rising up its side. 

“The supporting flood fighters began to line the top of the 
dyke, plowing up through the deep slush. One of them, a soldier 
named Kuo Yen-wang, who was convalescing from three carbuncles 
on his leg which was still swollen and hot, carried up from the 
supply dump a hundredweight of straw and brushwood. He com¬ 
pletely forgot his leg that was sore and painful, his spirit rising 
above every bodily trouble. It so happened that the very place 
he arrived at, on top of the dyke, was one where the waves had 
already taken a bite, a yard deep and two yards wide. He at 
once jumped into the danger spot, as though hurling himself at 
an enemy redoubt, sticking his hands into the wet mud and 
holding on to the roots he found there. Waves beat over him, at 
times going over his head. His back caved in with every impact 
of the waters; his face was beaten down into the dyke. Every 
time the waves receded he would yell for assistance. After he 
jumped into the water, several comrades followed him, but still 
no one came to bring earth: they were all too busy elsewhere; 
so, leaving the hole to his comrades to stop up for a few moments 
after one wave had gone back, Kuo himself rushed up from the 
break and to the pile of big hemp bags of earth, shouting for help 
and at the same time hauling bags over by himself. This time 
he was heard, and the bags of earth were soon tumbling into the 
breach where the force of the waves was thus held back.” 

Or another case. 

“The leading comrades stood along the top of the dyke, direct¬ 
ing the fight calmly and keeping in touch with the divisional 
director who, in turn, made his requests to Flood Control Com¬ 
mission headquarters for the additional men and materials needed. 
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By two o’clock on the afternoon of July 29th, he realised that 
the fighters in the front lines must be completely weary and that 
reserves must new be brought in. The reinforcing army now 
began to throw in its weight and took the places of those who 
had been struggling for so long. They had had no food or rest 
for a day and a night. They had been constantly battered by the 
water.s. and wei’e now chilled to the marrow of their bones. When 
they wanted to speak, their lips moved—lips already gone black— 
but no sound would come. Their legs were heavy and many had to 
stop and rest on the way back, unable to move for long. Yet, in 
spite of this, some who were responsible Party workers, after 
they had taken some hot food and had a little rest, struggled 
back to the line of defence again. Some stayed on top of the 
dyke with the relieving fighters, unwilling even then to leave. 
All that they had to give, these people gave ungrudgingly and 
eagerly. The storm lasted until July 30th when the winds sub¬ 
sided, though the water continued to rise. But all damage had 
been repaired and the dyke stood strong again in the defence of 
Hankow.” 

But Wuhan did not wait until the most dangerous time to 
prepaie for its defence. Right at the beginning of the summer, 
when heavy rains gave warning that there would be high water 
and when reports of river rises on the upper reaches began to 
come through, thousands of construction workers were mobilised 
to strengthen dykes. I summarise a newspaper report of the 
June 1954 period, relating to one area in the city of Hankow. 

“The main dyke along the river here is three miles long. To 
its rear is Hancheng Road, thickly populated, the home of tens 
of thousands of people. This dyke is called the big Yenho dyke 
and is important not only to its immediate vicinity, but also for 
the whole of Hankow. Here the work of flood protection entailed 
the building of an entirely new dyke of strong material, and also 
the construction of an embankment at the rear of the old dyke, 
so that all weak places could be strengthened. For this work an 
army of woikers was necessary. Thousands of tons of material 
had to be carried from Hei Shan in Hanyang, three miles away 
as well as from other places. Work went into high gear, but by 
the evening of July 1 heavy rains were falling and the river rising 
rapidly. A dyke break was reported at Ai Ka Tsu, so that it 
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became necessary to raise a protecting dyke within a night to 
make good the loss. In the rain they slogged, the rain water 
mixed with sweat making their clothes stick to their bodies un¬ 
comfortably. The trucks carrying earth began to get bogged as 
they came near the dyke, but within two hours a metalled road 
had been made that took them right up to the spot where thev 
dumped their earth. The highways, the rivers Yangtse and Han 
could be seen to be full of transport, rushing in earth. Carriers 
with baskets unloaded the boats and trucks at top speed. As the 
work went on through the night, many drivers’ eyes became swollen 
with strain and lack of sleep, but their spirits were high and 
they kept gamely on with their work, though they had already 
done a full day before coming to this emergency job. The boat¬ 
men exceeded the quotas set them, and the material moved towards 
the dyke as though by magic. 

“Women worked alongside the men. Those unable to carry 
heavy loads sewed up bags of earth or spread out earth as it was 
dumped. One lass, named Yao Hsueh-kwei, worked so hard that 
her mother became worried for her health saying that her shoulders 
could not support such heavy weights. But she argued back 
‘If the whole city is flooded, then how can we live at all ? I simply 
must go on.’—and go on she did. Another lass called Tsai Lan- 
ying, whose foot was cut by some glass under the mud, went on 
working after it had been dressed, saying: Tn the old days of the 
Kuomintang, no one cared whether we lived or died. Now the 
whole country is thinking of us and helping us. Why should I stop 
just because of a little pain?’ Then there was a little twenty- 
year-old leader of the security committee in the street she lived 
in. Her name was Hsiao Chu-ying, and she went right on work¬ 
ing for two days and nights alongside the men. She worked with 
the group of earth carriers from Hanyang, carrying with baskets 
suspended from a pole. Regardless of weather or the distance 
she kept up the pace, encouraging the other women who worked 
with her—to say nothing of the men. 

“The women played a great part in the struggle. The old 
women played their part by looking after the small children, and 
the bigger children carried meals to the flood control workers. 
There was something to be done by everyone. 
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“Always in the lead were the people’s representatives on the 
various public organisations. One, an old woman well over fifty 
named Wang Mei-tse, insisted on going to the dyke to work, saying: 
‘The duty of a people’s representative is to do things for the peo¬ 
ple. How can I stay away from them at this time?’ 

“It was in this spirit that the work on the Yenho dyke was 
carried through, enabling it to hold and play its true part in the 
defence of the city.” 

Now here is a little piece of reportage, from the beginning of 
the flood control work in midsummer which gives its own picture. 

“In these days there is a constant stream of people of all 
kinds in the offices of the Flood Control Commission coming" to 
register for work. When asked how many workers were now 
engaged in the whole job of flood control, one responsible comrade 
scratched his head, and said he could not rightly say just how 
many, for each and every day their number went up by leaps and 
bounds. ‘See for yourself,’ he said, ‘how they come in.’ And he 
was right. There was no lack of volunteers. They crowded 
around the registration places like bees. Everywhere there was 
movement. People from different places coming and going. 

Health workers, transport workers, boatmen, machine operators_ 

here they were all going about their work speedily and methodically. 
The usual morning sounds at each dawn mingled with the noise 
of trucks, road rollers, and pumping machines. The rivers were 
white with the great sails of junks carrying earth. Electricians 
carried their wiring to all places on the dykes where power was 
necessary. New pumps were being unloaded and installed. In all, 
a great, colorful and vital struggle into which the people put their 
working spirit without stint.” 

Another writer of the time said: 

“As I write this, the flood level is 98 feet. This is the highest 
so far. The dykes, w'hich once seemed not so much higher than 
a man, now tower like city walls. They have been raised so high 
that the trees which grow on them have been shortened by the 
bags of earth that have been piled one on top of the other. Most 
of the branches of the trees have been cut off and used to stop 
the waves crashing against the dyke top. Because the dykes 
have been raised so high, they are therefore much broader at their 
base, and in consequence the road at their foot has become nar- 
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rower. Once it was a nice, smooth road, but now it is cut by 
drains, muddy with surface water, and churned up by the trucks 
which have brought in materials for dyke repair. Tools for fighting 
the flood, together with all kinds of work materials, are piled high 
by the side of the dykes, and as we stand and watch, we see the 
coming and going of motor transport bringing in still more yellow 
earth. . . . The water is actually several yards higher than the 
street, and everybody understands that it is restlessly seeking to 
cover the whole city, wiping out the one and a half million people 
here and carrying off their property. But the army of 200,000 
flood fighters that covered the hundred miles of strategic dyke 
around the city was not a force lightly to be reckoned with. Our 
base for socialist construction has been saved. 

“The stories of how the workers saved the Chang Rung dyke 
in the early stages of the flood attack are epics. At that time the 
electi ic lignting on that portion of the dyke had not been arranged 
for, and heavy rain fell incessantly. At one bad spot, more than 
a thousand people worked on through the night. The gangplanks 
became too slippery to walk over and carry earth at the same time, 
so workers stripped off their clothing and laid it on the planks 
to give footing. The harder it rained, the greater the volume cf 
sound that rose from the songs being sung. Not only was the 
plan for the night carried out, it was overfulfilled as a result of 
their endeavours. On the average, a small group can carry in 
baskets some twenty tons of earth a day, but in that one night 
each group moved 49 tons. In the quagmire the sandals of the 
workers became clogged with mud, so they worked on without, 
barefooted. They said: Today we are fighting against the flood! 
The earth is our ammunition, so that if we carry more we shall 
have strength enough to win!’ They said that, if necessary, they 
would move a couple of hills right on to the dyke, to stand on 
guard against the waters. 

“On going around the whole dyke defence, we found that 
many expert workers had come from conservancy jobs in dif- 
feient parts of the country. Some were from the Kwanting 
Reservoir in Hopei, near Peking. Others came from the con¬ 
servancy stations on the upper Yellow River. Then there were 
those who had come down from the Chin Kiang Flood Detention 
Basin. Most of these workers had been on water conservancy 
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jol)s for several yeai’s. Sometimes the order for them to come 
had been received so quickly that they had not had time to collect 
equipment before leaving’, and had to get what was necessary 
from the material converging on Hankow. These workers were 
employed on the more technical jobs, mainly in getting rid of 
accumulated water behind the dykes, so as to enable the city to 
carry on, and the lands near the city to return to productiveness. 
Accumulated water also affected the roads over vvhich motor 
traffic had to come to keep up the .‘supply of earth for dyke con- 
stiuction. The 350 big mechanical pumps with their wooden 
aqueducts carried off the waters and threw them high up to the 
flood which raged past the city.” 

The peasants also did their part in this big battle against flood. 

In Hweichi County near Hankow, agricultural production came 
to a standstill because many districts were flooded. The peasants, 
however, were not content to live on government relief alone—they 
increasingly sought ways and means of maintaining themselves 
through various kinds of productive relief. 

In the.se districts there are many lakes, so numbers of peas¬ 
ants grouped together for extensive fishing operations, pooling their 
manpower and equipment. The local government and labour 
bureau found other peasants jobs on public works—railway, 
bridge and road repair. Those who went to work on flood con- 
tiol received similar wages, all of which helped consideraldy to¬ 
wards support of their families. In the villages near the city, 
peasants could undertake various kinds of transport work, using 
small boats. Many also found work on transport in the city itself. 

One very important thing for the flood refugees to do was 
to keep their animals in good shape, so that they would be ready 
for work on the land immediate!.\’ after the waters had gone 
down. This work was done mostly by older boys who hunted out 
grazing for the animals on the high land. Actually many animals 
and many of the boys w-ere in better physical condition after the 
long flood months than they were before. Some of the boys looked 
on it as a rather delightful long holiday, taking their animals to 
some shady pool and bathing there with them in the hot days. 
This, of course, was only one side of the picture. Many had their 
own particular hardships and difficulties to get over also. 
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Around the viJIag-es into which the refugees had evacuated, 
every bit of available land was put into vegetables, which did much 
to relieve the situation. Everyone seemed to be growing vege¬ 
tables, terracing bits of dry unused hill land, c.arrying manure up, 
and profiting by the very wet summer. Sometimes, when there 
was not enough grazing for the animals near at hand, both animals 
and the herd boys would be sent into far inland villages and 
kept there. A contract could also be made with the people in 
such villages to take and feed animals if no family members were 
available to go with them. There was a set determination that 
the people and their water buffaloes be kept in the best possible 
trim. The problem of pigs was relatively easy to deal with, since 
they were kept in movable pens that could be taken from one 
place to another. Fodder on public lands not inundated, such as 
aerodromes etc., was turned over for the use of'refugee people 
from the land. 

The bigger agricultural co-operatives on higher land also were 
able to give casual employment to many refugees on works which 
would mean greater output in the future—the digging of fish 
ponds, levelling of land, drainage, and so on. Then, also crafts 
long known to the peasants, such as grass mat weaving, the 
making of shopping bags from straw, and so on, were carried 
out by groups who were able to receive People’s Bank credits for 
the purchase of raw materials. These conditions with changes 
in different localities obtained in the flooded areas right down the 
Yangtse Valley as long as the inundation lasted. 

In Wuhan we called on a peasant on the outskirts of Hankow 
and talked about his time in the flood. Like other big municipali¬ 
ties, Wuhan has a good deal of farming land included in its area, 
most of which is used for vegetable cultivation. The peasant Lin 
we went to see was head of a peasants’ mutual-aid team that 
worked such land. He was a short man with a snub nose and a 
strong black stubble around his face. He showed considerable 
determination for he had managed to bring his family through 
the bad old days with a good deal of success, in spite of starvation 
and all other troubles. 

His eldest son is a builder and is married to a lass he met on 
flood control last summer. The girl is a worker building dykes 
under the Conservancy Bureau. A strong, bronze-faced lass she 
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proved to be, too, home for the day because of the heavy rain. 
Then there was a cheerful small daughter with smallpox scars 
Who said she was determined to be an aeroplane pilot. At present 
she IS at the primary school and will soon pass out, being in the 
top class. A smaller boy and a baby made up the group. Lin’s 
wife IS a capable peasant woman, who seemed to mother everyone 
around her. She was pleased with the fact that the house‘was 
one that permitted a person to stand up in and move around, not 
like the thatched shelter they had to live in before liberation, 
when they had to bend down in moving around, put up an umbrella 
over the bed when it rained, and suffer “small rain’’ inside when¬ 
ever there was “big rain’’ outside. 


In the old days seventy per cent of the value of their crop 
had always gone to the landlord, and they had to suffer labour 
conscription any time some Kuomintang boss wanted something 
done free. When the Japanese Imperial Army was in charge, it was 
just plain hell—for people were treated like animals. After 
liberation, the people’s government built a road through the area 
just where their thatched hut was, so Lin was allotted a new bit 
ot land in a village and given a grant towards building a decent 
home there. That year was a good one for him, for he had been 

and had made good enough profit out 
ot It to build a proper .cottage with a roof of strong red tile that 
kept out all rain, and with good board walls. Even though it had 
ten feet of water in it for over a hundred days in 1954, it still 
stood intact. When the waters came, the government moved his 
whole mutual-aid group into buildings in the city that were pro¬ 
tected. In his fifty years of living, he had never before known 
what It was to have a government that was on the people’s side 
Why now, an ordinary illiterate peasant lad, if he works hard, and 
goes to night school, can go right on up the ladder, if he shows 
any sort of aptitude for a post. There was never anything like 
that before. But the flood—yes, that certainly was a time Not 
onl.v were none of his fellow members of the mutual-aid group 
hurt, not even a pig was lost! And to demonstrate, as it were 
a black-and-white piglet came to the threshold and tried to climb 
over, being hastily chased off. 


When the Lins came back to their village, every assistance 
was given, with loans for fertilizer and seed, and any other help 
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necessary. When asked if membership in his mutual-aid proup 
was compulsory, Lin laughed as if that was the greatest joke in 
the world, and a question whether low prices were forced on them 
in exchange for their produce received a like answer. They could 
sell where they liked, but it was best to sell to the state trading 
apncy for there they got the best price and the fairest treatment, 
the least w'orry and the peatest service. It was absurd to think 
that any government which took such great care of the peasantry 
throughout the big flood would want to exploit them by unfair 
dealing in any way. It was their own government, he argued, and 
the people do not fool themselves. 

Quite a crowd of smaller fry had collected at every window 
and every door during this conversation, all listening in with great 
inteiest. A well-fed bunch they were, too, with good strong faces, 
the type any teacher of future technicians would be glad to have 
as material, and one’s eye ran over them with pleasure as the story 
of the old man went on, the crowd commenting when he told how 
he had carried 200 lbs. on one job. “He is a short man, but he 
really can carry big loads,” one said admiringly. Surely, to get 
a load of 200 lbs. up those long stone steps from the river bank 
to the street above is no small feat, to say nothing of doing it 
for a whole working day. And what did the family do during 
the time of flood control ? Why, of course, all who could work with 
the flood-fighting army did so as a matter of course. There were 
dangers, but nothing compared with the ones he had fought against 
W^hy, at that time, if he had not been strong and tough 
enough to seize a passing boat and get his family into it by main 
force, despite the protests of the boat-owner and demands for 
money, they would all have been drowned! During this last flood 
the government helped in the evacuation and paid wages to the 
workers on flood control, so that family keep was no problem. 

In considering the contributions made in fighting the flood 
mention must be made of the People’s Liberation Army. Actually, 
the work of the armed services everywhere was as heroic as would 
be expected of a people’s army with a history of striving in the 
people’s cause. Gone is the old tradition of the armed man stand¬ 
ing over the worker and peasant with his rifle and bayonet_the 

Kuomintang tradition. This flood gave the front-line soldier, the 
Public Safety troops, the airmen and the Navy a chance to show 
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the people again how they could take their places beside the most 
advanced workers and make equal sacrifices with them for the 
common good. It can be said that there was no emergency in 
which they were not well represented amongst the defenders. 

The Nanking Power Station was saved by Public Safety men: 
Work went on for more than thirty hours, and the new supporting 
dyke began to take shape clearly. Blood flowed from many cuts, 
and shoulders Avere raw with continual carrying of heavy burdens, 
but no one wanted to lea\^e the job. Eyes became swollen and 
red from want of sleep, but no one complained of tiredness. One 
lad who did not seem strong enough to carry on was advised to 
go back for a rest, but actually he climbed up on top of the dyke 
and, seizing one of the ropes, joined in the Avork of tamping, his 
A^oice leading above all others in the tamping chant. 

*'What are toe building this dyke for? — hai-yio . . . 
for our industrialisation—haUyu . . . 
let smoke come f rom smoke stacks and machines whirr — 
hai-yii . . . 

protect the power plant so that we shall have power — 
hai~yu. , . 

So did the chanting run with many improvisations. Two of 
the men Avere very good friends—they were nicknamed ‘‘Big 
Chou’' and “Little Chou” respectively, though actually their sur¬ 
names were different. They made up a little chant which ran like 
this: 

“We shall not lay doAvn our carrying poles till we finish the 
Avork. In carrying the earth we shall load more, carry faster, 
dropping it lightly on the place needed and not wasting any.” 

Finally the work Avas done, having taken three days and two 
nights, instead of the three days and three nights planned. One 
lame man who kept in the front rank, composed a song which 
caught on well. It ran something like this: 

"'Unafraid of slipping 
unafraid, of falling 
we shall he certain 
of the strength of this dyke!'* 
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When the job was properly completed and the men were about 
to leave the site, the Power Company workers turned out en masse 
to thank them for all they had done—a cordial parting touch 
indeed. 

There are too many examples of this kind of thing, showing 
the devotion of people’s army units to the people’s interest, and 
the following extracts from reports in the press will give some 
general idea of the scope of their operations: 

“The Sa Yang State Farm on the banks of the Han in Hupeh 
began to be flooded. Public Safety troops set out to help in bring¬ 
ing in the wheat crop. Within seven days, they saved the wheat 
of 310 acres of land. They had also pumped out the rain water 
that had collected, covering 340 acres of fields of young rice. 

“In Hunan Province, I’ublic Safety men helped in the trans¬ 
port of grain out of low places, transporting over 1,000 tons of 
grain within nine hours. During this emergency the men showed 
the traditional virtues of the People’s Liberation Army—persever¬ 
ance and utmost bravery even in the face of death. 

“In Lung Men County in Kiangsi, there was a very big timber 
yard which became submerged, with the result that the timber 
floated off and jammed under a large bridge. The water imme¬ 
diately rose behind this timber jam two feet higher. It seemed 
that not only would all the timber be lost, but also that the 
new'ly constructed bridge would be washed away. . . . Public 
Safety men gave leadership by pulling out the timbers at great 
personal risk. The local people, inspired by their example, joined 
in and timber and bridge were both saved.’’ 

In a total mobilisation of all people in a task like that of 
flood prevention and defence, the work of the practically-minded 
intellectual is of great importance. He can and did promote 
cultural activities that have so great an influence on the morale 
and working spirit of all, inspiring workers to write and to sing, 
to draw and to speak. 

Theatre and cinema performances were given everywhere, 
almost, where people gathered in numbers. The provincial theatre 
in these days is not the poor miserably equipped thing it was in 
pre-liberation days. It now receives generous support and the 
acting, costuming, and general presentation often compare well 
with the best in the country. Concert groups of many kinds also 
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played their part, giving scope for much impromptu entertain¬ 
ment material bearing on the struggle against the flood. 

During the summer months when the flood was at its highest 
and while the ship I was travelling on came into the river ports, 
it was always interesting to see the various groups of flood work¬ 
ers filing down the gangplanks that had been erected over the 
swollen waters separating the floating wharves from the towns 
behind. There would be the workers with their tools, the staff 
members of various organisations, the medical-aid groups and 
their kits, and then invariably entertainment troupes carrying their 
musical instruments, bits of theatre props and other equipment. 
For the role of the actor in this today is one that brings him into 
the closest touch with his fellow workers in their common strug¬ 
gle. The man with the shovel will work harder and more under- 
standingly, if the singer of opera has sung his song more convinc¬ 
ingly and with all of his art put into it. 

PTom the flood defence work of 1954 there has come a whole 
mass of creative literary and artistic effort. There have been 
many pictures painted and many drawings made for wall news¬ 
papers and the printed press. In the following pages just a few 
examples have been taken to show what was done in this field. 
What is hardly possible to give are the long rhymes chanted by 
workers as they carried on—one with a flair for this kind of 
thing would compose a few stanzas that would be added to or 
changed by groups working nearby, and aroiise much laughter 
and interest as they went around. The flavour of such chants 
often lies in the words of the local dialect and their pet rhymes. 

The following poems and song written by Wuhan people dur¬ 
ing the flood that have been translated here cannot carry over the 
whole impact of the original. All they can do is to give as direct 
an impression as possible of what the writer set out to convey. 
One cannot stress too much the importance of cultural work not 
only for the flood workers themselves, but also for the whole 
population of China w'ho always want to know what is going on in 
their own land and are inspired by the literature that comes out 
of meaningful struggle. 
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WE SHALL NOT LET THE WATERS TAKE 
Li Ping: 


We who are surrounded 
by so many waters, are now 
attacked by savage storm 
so that it almost seems 
me stand in the river itself^ 
with the rising waves 
dashing themselves at us; 


Wuhan stands 

like some ship of war 

unsinkable; 

like some fortress 

indestructible; 

notv the ivaters rise 

higher than our hoicsetops 

while tve throw ourselves 

into dyke-building to hold 

them back, as though 

building a great new wall; 

Wuhan, where in that past 

of struggle 

so often we met our enemy; 
where in this brief freedom 
we have built 
neiv factories 
new gardens; 
too long has this river 
claimed our tears 
our blood; 

now, in our new land 
have we forgotten 
how to iveep; never 
shall we add another tear 
to these ivaters that rush 
at us; never again 
shall our eyes stare 
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at the ]ntifid bodies 
of droivned children; 
now ivCy who have not yet 
been able to lay dotvn 
our arms; ire, ndio have left 
work on, construction 
or in the field; together 
have we come to fight; 
two hundred thousand 
pairs of hands, day and night 
on guard 

in struggle; waters 

that are like the enemy*s fire 

ever attacking; waves 

advance like sivords 

hacking at our dykes; 

we struggle in the mud, knee deep 

or in water up to our necks; 

and ivhen the storm would tear away 

our dykes, then shall we 

stand together, holding 

them back with our bodies 

until breaks are mended 

the bodies of our brave 

becoming one tvith the earth 

solid as a stone facing^ 

standing against the savage ivaters 

OUT hands 

our arms 

locked together^ a dyke indeed 

holding the waters 

gathering for assault, 

just as they would halt any enemy 

thrusting at our frontiers; 

and in the night 

a thousand lights shine; 

each inch of dyke 

is gunrded ivell; looking 

behind us at our beloved 



Wuhan, we see 

factor'y chimneys smoking 

hear 

the sound of machinery 
tvorking; 
the songs of ghis 
on night shift; look over 
at welUlit 'machine shops 
thinkmg how they must 
he making new machines 
to master this river; 
can you guess 
hoiv much new cloth 
how many new ploughs 
have been produced this year? 
can you make a guess 
when the big Yangtse bridge 
will be built? you 
can almost smell the scent 
of harvest and flowers! 
when will U'actors 

plough the land of our cowyperatives 

now we become used 

to sounds of happiness; 

to our new life 

never wanting to miss 

one single minute of it all. 


THE DYKE INSPECTOR 
Liu Ru 

The strong wind blurs his eyes 
the heavy rain lashes against 
his face; his path is lit 
by lightning flashes; 



underfoot, the great dyke 
trembles with the force 
of the ivaves that hurl themselves 
at it; it is notv far into the night 
and below him, down in the city^ 
people sleep peacefully; 

for him no rest; his task 
of continual inspection is 
not easy—trying to force 
his body against the ivind; 
yet on he plugs, peering carefully 
as if inspecting some much-loved 
machine; looking over every inch 
of earth, searchingly; 

before this duty teas given him 
he was a model worker, giving 
out to his factory comrades 
that light of youthful enthusiasm 
tohich brightens the toil of all; 

Jtis life and, that of his machines 
have been one life; he volunteered 
to work on dyke inspection 
knowing 

he protected the safety of his all; 

a shy lad, unused 
to many words, even 
blushing when he had to say them; 
one of the simple, real people 

who will not try to talk 
m complex technical terms; 
but do not look down on him 
for this; today he inspects — 
tomorrow he will do still bigger 
things; this kind of man 
ivho ivoidd use his body, his all 
to defend Wuhan. 



This is one of the sonprs sunp: })y the flood-fipfhtin^i: army at 
Wuhan. 

Ncm does the flood rise fast 
high winds carrying the ivaves; 
this great city of onr covntry 
is ihreatened, yet our gallant people 
have strength 

our gallant people have sirength; 

CHORUS 

one arid a half million people 
having hut one hearty an army 
of a hundred, thousand as its 
spearhead, nutinfaining the front; 
in spite of all diffieulties 
we find solutiems for each; 
never mind the strength of the wind 
or the fury of the storm, these 
are not as strong as our will 
never mind how wildly, how fiercely 
the flwod tears ai us, we shall 
master it, and keep Wuha'}i safe; 
the miracle of victory 
lies ever in our hands; 

With one heart we are all united 
heroic and resourceful are we 
our dykes are strong and so shall wc 
build up an ever impregnable wall 
an ever impregnable wall. 

The students of Wuhan, too, played an important part in the 
whole work of flood control. Some schools were taken over for 
refugee housing, with the students taking an active part in look¬ 
ing after the people who came in. They went to work on the 
dykes, in the (luarries, on the roads, throwing their energy and 
enthusiasm contagiously into the fray. 
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To take one example of a school that was used for refugee 
work, I turn to a newspaper report of the time which states how 
the Sixth Middle School of Hankow met the situation. 

‘Tn this school are living refugees from villages in the suburb 
of Hsin Hua which had been affected by the flood. Most of them 
were brought in by the students during the great storm of June 
25th. In the latter part of the month, government workers came 
to assist the students and school staff to organise the refugees 
for flood relief. A health team was also sent. Now, the whole 
place has become a refugee centre, with additional latrine accom¬ 
modations and places giving boiled water to everyone three times 
a day. Classrooms have been cleared to give more space, and the 
music and recreation rooms converted into a hospital. 

"'Disinfecting teams have kept the whole place in health, 
with the result that people who came in sick have recovered, and 
pregnant women have been taken special care of. The refugees 
themselves have set up committees for public health, daily prob¬ 
lems of living and so on. The school has set up literacy classes 
for the older people, a nursery for the tiny tots, and a primary 
school for the older children. They are all kept in close touch 
with the whole flood situation, loudspeakers giving details of the 
state of the river every day.'' 

Now here is something about a group of students who joined 
the workers in dyke construction. 

"The student shock group of over five hundred from the 
Normal School arrived on the side of the hill on the 5th of July. 
They took up the work of digging earth and transporting it to 
boats, working on day and night shifts. On the 10th of July, an 
emergency order was given to the group to finish transporting one 
thousand tons of earth to the boats immediately. This particular 
assignment was completed a little after midnight of the same day. 
They made up a working song which had the words, "We are not 
afraid of the high waves, the steep hills and the deep watex’ that 
has no way to go; we will move the hills and fill up the sea’—and 
this they sang with jubilation. It started to rain and the rain got 
heavier, but no one stopped working. On another shock assign¬ 
ment a storm arose which blew the gangplanks, used for loading, 
down into the river. Despite the swift flood waters, lads jumped 
into the river and brought back the boards, enabling work to go 
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on unhampered. At first, because of lack of experience, they 
were slower than they should have been, but gradually they 
streamlined their efforts and made surprising records, doubling, 
then trebling their original output. They composed rhyme chants 
to encourage each other and give vent to their high spirits, and 
during the rest periods would often organise impromptu orches¬ 
tras and break into dances outside their tents, which brought a 
touch of gaiety and lightness into the whole struggle.” 

Then this little story which in so few words says so much: 
—“In the old days, even in one’s wildest dreapis, there would 
never have been a thing like this.” The speaker was one of the 
tough old workers on Wuhan dyke protection. He rubbed his 
hands down his clean-washed shorts, and fingered his clean white 
ve.«t wonderingly. “Our families are back in the countryside, 
while we fight tlie flood here—but these school girls have made 
us feel we are all one family—see, they have not only done the 
washing, but mending also. It is so good to have clean' and 
mended clothes to put on when the others are wet and thick with 
the mud of the dykes. They even come to take them away— 
high-school girls, you know—the kind that in the old days would 
be so superior and so distant, and now they come to sing for us, 
wash for us and mend for us—why! There’s one of them who 
has washed three hundred bits of clothing all in one day! That’s 
really something! They wash and sing together while they work; 
their fingers get red and sore, but they keep right on washing! 
This makes us feel that we can never let the water in; that surely 
we are all together. No oneiasks them to come and wash; they 
simply come and ask for our clothes, and return them folded 
and in good order, sweet and fresh to wear.” Then an old, wrinkled 
worker took up the tale, stroking his beard and looking quizzically 
into the other’s eyes—“And to see those youngsters on the dyke 
with us, in all that mud, and putting their whole strength into 
it—why, this gives all of us the strength of an erupting volcano. 
There’s not one bit of the work we do that they are not doing 
side by side with us!” 

The students who had begun the flood work with little more 
thought than that here was a simple job to be done, now found 
more in it. They began to get something of the feeling of the 
warmth that comes in human relationships through working to- 
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aether, as weJJ as an interest in the total flood situation and its 
implications. The little thing's that had unconsciously been added 
to their lives in imitation of the upper-class students of pre¬ 
liberation days, now fell away as they mixed and worked with the 
producers. They began to appreciate the nice grip of hemp sandals 
on the ground as they walked. With nonchalance they threw off 
superfluous clothing when it was hot, and took pride in the sun¬ 
tan on their legs and backs. The girls rolled up their trouser 
legs and, in short sleeves or sleeveless vests, sailed right into huge 
piles of dirty clothes with laughter and song, while the boys in 
their wide straw sun hats, shorts and sandals could hardly be told 
apart from the ordinary workers, except when it came to leading 
in some new song, or by their accent if they came from some 
other part of the country. They felt good that now their knowl¬ 
edge was beihg transformed into action. Now all their political 
study took on a deeper meaning—deeper and stronger. Power pumps 
pumped water out from inside the dykes in a steady stream. 
Trucks and branch railway lines brought in earth. They felt that 
they were part of a great, pulsing human organisation ever press¬ 
ing forward. Then again, the fact that work on the Han River 
bridge kept steadily on, had a wealth of meaning for them, keep¬ 
ing as it were the future in front of their eyes. For this spelt 
the first step in the bridging of the Yangtse, which would be one 
more expression of man's power over the great river, connecting 
up north and south China in a speedier and more efficient way, 
assisting the industrialisation they all struggled for. No longer 
were they merely spectators—now they were a part of an army 
of workers, creating a defence for other workers and making ‘it 
stand. They gave much, but they surely gained a great deal 
more. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

NATIONAL SLPPORT FOR THE 
WUHAN STRUGGLE 


'T’HERE had been a fall of spring snow in Peking and a cold 

wind blew up Wang Fu Chin Street on the day I went down 
to the market to buy some small things I needed, prior to going 
off to see the reconstruction work that had been done after the 
flood on the Yangtse. 

It was an agreeable surprise to run into Ting Chi-seng, who 
used to teach in the technical school where I had once worked. 
I had not seen him for years. He had been arrested by the Kuo- 
mintang as a Communist-suspect and badly treated at one stage, 
but now was happily working in the electrical industry at Harbin! 
He asked where I was going and I said to Wuhan and then his 
eyes shone—“Heh,” he said, “you should have seen how every¬ 
one worked last summer and autumn for Wuhan at our factory 
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in Harbin! Everyone—they didn’t care for anything except get¬ 
ting the equipment needed for running pumps down there on time. 
Day and night they worked, it was wonderful and exciting.”— 
and suddenly I looked from his eyes to those of two pedicab 
drivers and a schoolboy who had edged in to listen to our conver¬ 
sation, and I saw their eyes were all alight too. Then everyone 
laughed. Ting and I shook hands and parted. But I had to blink 
my eyes a couple of times, to keep back a tear that seemed to 
have got started. Yes, China is a going concern, and everyone 
is in the venture, all right. A Yangtse flood can no longer be 
the isolated thing it was in the past. It is the business of all. 

It was in Chungking that two members of the organisations 
responsible for sending help from Szechuan Pi-ovince to Wuhan 
in the days of trouble came to tell me of some of the things that 
happened then. How there had come the call for steamers of 
small draught, for big ships would have damaged the dykes w'hen 
there was already such a pressure of high water against them. 
In consequence, some twenty-six small steamers were sent down 
the dangerously high rapids for work in the middle reaches of 
the river where the flood was worst. How some of the masters 
of these boats had to go to places for stone and other supplies 
without pilots and, in consequence, had to look for local fishermen 
to help them over the great wide stretches of muddy waters, 
where banks had disappeared and nothing was left but a great 
sea of varying depths. How refugees in isolated places were 
saved—fifteen thousand at the town of Kienli—and how the men 
on the boats sacrificed everything so that they could be able to 
carry away the greatest possible load every time. 

They told how the sailors themselves carried the old and sick 
aboard; of pregnant women about to go into labour who were 
well looked after, so that they gave successful birth during the 
rescue operations; of how captains of boats went out of their 
beat to rescue people in isolated places wherever there was no 
local organisation to give help; then how, at times, a ship’s com¬ 
pany had to turn to being stone-masons and carriers of stone, in 
order to make up a load. I was told of the 50,000 tons of grain 
transported down the Yangtse from Chungking, of the order for 
200,000 sacks w’hich had to be gotten to Shasi in three days, and 
how actually nearly 300,000 were sent—even sacks originally set 
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on-wide support for Wuhan embattled against flood: Some of the bundTed? of pumps -ent 
2* assembled here 



other parts of the country rolling into 





aside for the yearly sugar crop being given to swell the number; 
how peasants carried loads on their backs over hills from counties 
in the interior down to the great river to get vegetables to the 
flood areas. Tens of thousands of bamboo mats, bamboo ropes for 
making baskets, seed for the areas on which crops could be planted 
when the flood waters receded, medicines, lard in great quantities 
—all these items and many more were sent down the river to 
the flooded areas. 

In Chungking too I met some members of a medical team that 
had been sent from Szechuan, way up the Yangtse River, and had 
been able to reach Hankow only by devious routes because of the 
flood. They took part in the disease prevention work so essential 
in a calamity like a great flood. Dr. Lin Ting-chieh, a young and 
very energetic-looking Honan man, was leader of the group, and 
he told of the high morale of the health workers who went with 
him: how they seemed to be able to get along without sleep even 
and maintain their working spirit under all kinds of difficulties; 
how they were sent first to a certain sector on high land, where 
the refugees from lower levels had congregated, and found that 
the spirit that animated them permeated the whole community. 
People were taking utter strangers into their homes, giving them 
some of their land to till, planting quick-bearing crops like buck¬ 
wheat and various vegetables, helping them with their fishing and 
carting down timber from the hills. 

The medical group set up its hospital unit and, as the waters 
finally began to recede, went down into a village in Huang Mei 
County where they took over a badly damaged old warehouse and 
converted it into a fifty-bed hospital. Everyone was busy then, 
the people putting up their own housing and getting in what crops 
were possible before winter. So the work of conversion had to 
be mainly done by the health group itself. Beds were simple- 
just boards on trestles, and some straw. The patients brought 
their own quilts. 

But the main work throughout the summer and autumn 
months lay in conducting a wide campaign amongst the people 
to prevent disease, to spot infectious cases and deal with the prob¬ 
lem as a whole over the big area allotted to some 200,000 people. 
The government sent grain and, as the winter came, padded clothes. 
In the hospital they dealt with 200 patients a day, with whatever 
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assistants they could train and find locally. Sometimes when blood 
transfusions were necessary, the hospital staff had to provide the 
blood itself. They were able to perform many operations success- 
full.y and won the friendliness of the whole community. Dr. Lin 
particularly remembered a very old woman of eighty-four who came 
to the hospital one day and left a little verse she had written: 

''Setting up this health service 
has been good for all of its; 
you've been for the people always, 
so I leave these words as thanks." 

All fees for medical attention and medicines were remitted during 
the whole flood period. The health workers had the slogan "‘No 
one must die of disease, of hunger, or of cold’’, and the people 
contrasted the day with the old rhyme that said: 

"In the eighteenth year of Tao Kwang^ 
the tvaters reached to the heavens 
for three years no use to go back home 
in five years did not see old friends"; 

and they went on to make up rhymes about the present flood like 

"I am a mam. of ninety-nine 
and yet never before have I seen 
a steamer sail up our main street", 

capping it with 

"1 am an old man of eighty-eight 

never before have 1 seen a steamer hauling earth", 

for even passenger steamers brought in bags of earth for dyke 
repair in the dangerous days. Dr. Lin spoke appreciatively of the 
great shipments of milk powder which came down from Inner 


1 The Tao Kwang period refers to the reign of emperor Hsuan Tsung of 
the Ching Dynasty, which lasted from 1821 to 1850 A.D. 
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Mongolia and which meant so much to the children at this time 
of stress. 

In his report to his superiors, the deputy director of the flood- 
control work at Wuhan pointed out how the Central People’s Gov¬ 
ernment and local governments had helped in overcoming difficul¬ 
ties. Throughout the whole period of the battle against the flood, 
such help amounted to 32 locomotives, 2,419 wagons, and 1,041 
box cars, 72 steamships, 1,076 barges and 2,171 boats, all of which 
kept up a steady flow of earth, stone and other materials for flood 
prevention headquarters. Other help included such items as 273 
power pumps, 5.420,000 hemp bags, over three million wicker 
baskets, 807,000 bamboo mats, in addition to great quantities of 
tools, grain, and other materials. With Peking as a centre, these 
came from all over the country, from the farthest south of Kwang- 
tung Province to the tip of Heilungkiang Province in the extreme 
north. From the eastern portions of Kiangsu where Shanghai is 
situated, right across the country to the west into Kansu and Sze¬ 
chuan. All these materials, arriving swiftly and on time, mate¬ 
rially affected the struggle for victory in Wuhan at a very vital 
moment. 

So the flood struggle became a cause for which people did 
their utmost wherever they were. No matter where the call for 
help came from, everyone concerned put his utmost energy into 
the work needed. In Peking, a call would come for hemp bags. 
The co-operatives would get to work, so would transport drivers, 
carriers, and everyone concerned, and in a matter of two or three 
days, hundreds of thousands of bags would be on their way by 
rail to Wuhan. There would be no question of stopping night or 
day until the order was filled. Never in any previous natural dis¬ 
aster in China has the whole country responded as it did in 1954. 

What actually happened in Wuhan in the flood was that the 
Central People’s Government practically gave a blank cheque 
to be filled in at will and in whatever payment in men or materials 
needed. “Tell us what you want and we will do everything possible 
to get it to you,’’ was what in effect Peking said. “We have only 
one thing to ask of you in payment. That is, that you keen the 
flood waters out of Wuhan.’’ 

It was in this spirit that work was tackled, and in this spirit 
all that was necessary converged on Wuhan. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

SOME STORIES OF PEOPLE IN 
TIME OF FLOOD 


H e was on^ of those tall Hupeh men, with a long" head and a 
stubborn expression. His name was Yen Chao-lai, and he had 
a family of thirteen all told. He himself was 48 years old and had 
seven sons and one daughter. In the days of Wu Pei-fu and other 
warlords he had been a weaver. In fact, he had worked for one 
boss after another for seven years in that trade. In those days 
a worker was taken on when there was a rush order and then left 
to starve when it was finished. So he had to carry on a small 
business as a stall-holder in between times. Then he got a job 
as caretaker of a school, but he helped an escaped soldier who was 
in trouble and was arrested himself, so that everything in the 
home had to be sold and the money paid to the army before he 
could be released. 
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Then came a really hard time, capped by the flood of 1931 
when there was jrreat confusion. Yen was carrying his bedding 
and moving along the flooded railway line on the path his family 
had taken, when he was knocked over into the water by a small 
boat, in which a Kuomintang ofTicer and his lady sat, a guard 
standing in the prow. Yen had to hang on to the side of the boat 
to save himself, and then the woman screamed at him to get away, 
the officer beat him over the head, while the guard muttered— 
‘‘better get away quick”—which he did, scrambling up on top of 
the railway embankment again and going off, dizzy with the blows 
received. 

Just before the flood Yen had been working in a cinema run 
by a foreigner who handed him .$3.50 silver currency — about 
enough for food for one for a month as his pay-off money. This 
was all the cash Yen had in hand. But to buy food was not easy. 
Shopkeepers did not want to sell anything. They thought it better 
to hoard what they had for higher prices later. The water rose 
higher and higher. Once, when Yen was out fishing with a friend 
who was a tailor, they saw' four men roped tightly together, float¬ 
ing down the river. Who had tied their arms and legs like that? 
It seemed a very terrible thing to see and a horrible thing to think 
of, even today, so long after. 

But those were the days of the Kuomintang, when anything 
could happen. At times Yen felt like a ghost, so hungry was he, 
and he still had two children and their mother to keep somehow. 
One of his brothers and his old people died on that railway em¬ 
bankment of hunger. But all of that is like some bad dream now. 

1954 came, and again the waters rose. His home being in a 
very low part of the city, he and his neighbours were advised to 
move. Men from the Public Safety Bureau came and helped with 
the moving. Then came the business of organising new communi¬ 
ties for a while. Yen was able to give a little assistance to the 
health teams, with people who thought that it was bad to be inocu¬ 
lated and needed a lot of explanation as to why it was necessary. 
He was glad when his two eldest sons came home one day and said 
they were going to join the flood-control army. His eldest, now 
25, is married to a textile worker and has one child. He worked 
in the Water Conservancy Bureau. The second son is in the health 
section of the People’s Liberation Army and will be married this 
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year. All the others who are old enough are in school. Yes, Yen 
was proud of his boys who worked against the flood. He himself 
goes on with the little business he operates with four other neigh¬ 
bours—that of running a small vulcanising plant for the repair of 
rub])er shoes. There is no boss in the shop—the four just work 
together and are able to clear a living wage for each. And oh! 
before they went back to their old houses, the health department 
came and sprayed everything, and there was a government grant 
to repair the damage done to the place. All very unlike 1931, 
when no government could have cared less about what happened 
to the mass of people, who existed merely as something to be used 
and made money from. With a family like his, liberation meant a 
very great deal. Now all can live, all have a future. There was 
no doubt in his mind about that at all. 

'{■ * » 

Huang Cheng-chin is a native of Liencheng County, near Han¬ 
kow. He comes from poor-peasant stock and is 37 years of age. 
He has three children and a mother and father. He has a very 
determined square-cut face and looks the picture of health. As a 
child, however, he had a pretty hard time of it, for he had to 
work on less than enough to keep him from perpetual hunger. In 
those days the people in his area always talked of the three things 
to be truly scared of—Kuomintang officials, Kuomintang soldiers 
and the landlords. He was just a kid in the 1931 flood, but had 
to go and sleep and live on one of the dykes that stood safe. They 
got there because of his uncle who was a fisherman and had a 
boat, with which he saved them all. On the dykes the Kuomintang 
came and pressed the people into dyke repair, mounting machine- 
guns to prevent escapes. Yet the people still ran away neverthe¬ 
less, saying that it was better to die on the road than to work 
under the Kuomintang who took all. Huang had great respect 
for his father's ability, for he managed to get them away on their 
uncle's boat, and then they used the boat to make their living in 
transportation. This was not so difficult if only one could keep 
away from the Kuomintang soldiers, who would take any boat 
they liked and use it for as long as they liked, beating the boatman 
if he demurred in any way. But those were terrible days around 
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Wuhan. Everywhere they went there would be corpses. Especially 
corpses of children. Tw’o brothers of his died of smallpox then, and 
people could see no way through the troubles that lay so thickly 
around them. They lived mostly on bran and small fish. The bran 
w'as very dilficult to swallow, getting stuck in the throat. The 
Kuomintang was always trying to frighten the people about the 
Communists. In fact, there was no crime in the calendar that 
the Kuomintang did not attribute to the Communists. They tried 
to make the very word one to frighten children with. “But for us 
it was a very terrible time,” the man went on, stopping for a minute 
and lowering his head, his voice coming huskily for a while and 
his eyes filling with tears as memories came over him. Then bit¬ 
terly he went on to talk of how’ he had taken to selling fish for 
the fishermen, and of how he had been arrested by a Kuomintang 
officer on a silly charge, just because that worthy wanted to take 
his fish from him without paying. 

And so the story went on until we came to the flood of 1954, 
which was an eventful year for Huang Cheng-chin because it was 
just at the time of the flood that the mutual-aid team of which he 
was a member had decided that they would become an agricultural 
producers’ co-operative. Then when the waters began to rise, 
some felt that it would be better to defer. Only the arrival of a 
government worker who met with them and assured them that the 
government could and would fight for Wuhan, brought them to¬ 
gether again. They put a dyke around their property of 30 acres 
of paddy fields and 20 of dry land. They installed paddle pumps, 
and operated them at night, to keep surface water from inundating 
their crop land. With their capital they also bought a boat, stocked 
a fish-pond and bought pigs. They were protected by the main 
dyke from the Yangtse flood, so that meant security. They were 
determined now to make this bit of land work for them and for 
the country. At first, the members were scared to take loans, 
always saying that it would be best to do without any debts. Then 
it was shown them that a people’s credit organisation was not the 
same as the old-time banks, and that it was there to serve them. 
Gradually they got over their fears and used to the idea of loans. 
Now the government’s success in keeping the water out of Wuhan 
had given them all very great confidence in the future, so that they 
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had little doubt now that their farm and their future would be 
successful. 

>i: 

It was one of those homes where not many words are needed. 
Just an ordinary waterside worker’s home on a back street, oppo¬ 
site a newly built high school. It had once been a shop, and a 
sewing-machine stood in the front room, while numbers of children 
in padded clothing tumbled in and out of the front doors, only one 
of whom, it appeared, belonged to the house. The others were 
his friends. 

The worker himself was a slight man, with a back bent through 
carrying many heavy loads. Yes, the machine for sewing belonged 
to his daughter and a friend of her own age, who used it alternately. 
The daughter was seventeen and went to a night school, and she 
also belonged to the local women’s federation—an able lass, and it 
was evident that the well-made clothes of the whole family had 
come from her hands. Mother was one of those women one finds 
so often in the homes of the poor the world over—what one would 
call a good and beautiful face, a mixture of character, determina¬ 
tion and sweetness. There were only three children. There had 
been another in the old days, but it had died. 

Work before liberation had not been easy. There had been 
terrible times during the Japanese Imperial Army’s occupation 
when beatings and killings were commonplace. Then came the 
period of the Kuomintang, physically represented by the petty 
boss of the waterfront, to whom the workers had to pay part of 
their wages and who could hire and fire at will. Now this petty 
boss had long since been deposed. 

Liberation had meant that a living wage came direct to a man’s 
own hands. It meant that his son, a lad of eighteen this year, 
could go on with his schooling. Now this son was in the middle 
school across the road and, morning classes being over, the brother 
went to the front door and hailed him, the call being passed on 
by his schoolmates, and the lad came over the road to see us. 
Head and shoulders taller than his father, with a cheerful smile, 
he was certainly one of the new generation with the world in 
front of it. Yes, he had worked in the flood-control army last 
summer, and when he had passed his exams he was going to be a 
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technician there was no doubt about that at all. And looking* 
at him one had no doubts either, for he was of the kind one could 
depend on to master anythin^r practical put before him. But they 
were not a family of fluent talkers, though somehow they seemed 
to say so much by not saying anything at all, besides giving a 
feeling of warmth and friendliness not easy to describe in a few 
words. There was a security they had never known before. For 
instance, in the 1931 flood, they had to get olf to the country, and 
just to get enough food to exist was hard. Now, everything was 
different. The father was only 44 but looked somewhat older, 
which was not to be wondered at. It was pleasant to see his son 
sitting beside him—the terrific contrast, the son tall and hand- 
some, and the father what they used to call in the bad old days a 
‘‘coolie’’—small and aged with hardship, but looking at his boy 
as though he was really looking at the dawn. And then the 
gentleness the lad showed for his father, together with the whole 
atmosphere of the little home bringing back the warmth to me, 
even as these words are being typed out. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Now follows a newspaperman’s account of a country scene 
just outside Wuhan, during the flood period. 

It was in the “Tiger Heat” of a Yangtse Valley summer. The 
distant mountains shimmered in a blue haze, and down the great 
river that gnawed restlessly at its banks came the biggest flood 
of all time, its yellow waters rising into waves that tore relentlessly 
at any obstruction in its way. 

Against this monster the people struggled, using their organi¬ 
sation, their courage and their strength, fighting for every bit of 
their land. Higher and higher the waters rose, doggedly and 
still more doggedly the people fought back, never stopping while 
there was hope. 

Everywhere they worked. Where the main dykes were lost, 
they strengthened the rear ones and the laterals, moving back in 
an organised fashion and never giving in. 

On those of us who have never been peasants and who have 
not watched and tended the land, much of the grimness of the 
battle was naturally lost. But here we were, men from the cities, 
trying to pick out of the great mass of human interest stories 
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around us some that would convey the spirit of these front-line 
fig’hters. 

A tall figure approached us, coming down from the dyke with 
his shovel on his shoulder. Wearing a wide straw hat, shorts and 
sandals, his great wide chest and long lithe legs tanned a deep 
rich brown, he moved like a youngster in spite of his forty years. 
His eyes were quick and intelligent and his face determined and, 
like so many peasant faces, full of character. He seemed to be 
the kind of man w^ho could tell a story, so we stopped him to ask 
about himself. 

He took the end of the newly washed towel which was tied 
around his neck, and wiped some of the sweat from his face as he 
looked at us, sizing us up before answering. Then, recognising 
one of the district administrative workers who was with us, told 
us that his name was Chou and that he w^orked as leader of a small 
group in charge of the length of dyke here. Asked as to his 
family, he looked up at the dyke quickly, as though to see that 
all was going well there, and after a moment’s hesitation said that 
he had a wife and children who lived in the village of Chingshan. 

The member of the work group who was with us smiled sud¬ 
denly as though remembering something, and then said, '‘Comrade <» 
Chou, tell them what happened when you went to see your family 
the other day!” and then turning to us explained that Chou’s wife 
was a representative on the local government council, and that 
Chou himself was an employee of the Water Conservancy Bureau. 

Chou looked away from us for a while, plucking a stalk of 
grass from the bank and chewing it, then wiping his face with 
the towel again. “Come on, Comrade Chou,"’ urged the inter¬ 
rogator ruthlessly. “Tell us why you wanted a day and a half’s 
leave, and why on the evening of the first day you were back on 
the dyke again!” At this, he sat down by the base of the dyke 
and we all followed suit. Chou, seeing that there w^as nothing 
else for it, outlined his little account of his trip home, which is 
now given in considerably more words than he himself used. 

It seems that, his leave being granted, he started off to cover 
the ten miles to his home early in the morning. He was worried 
because he had heard that the village of Chingshan had been 
flooded. His wife was a capable v/oman, and looked after his 
four children w^ell. There had been other children, but they had 
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died in the bad old days of the Kuomintang. Liberation had 
brought full rice bowls to all who had survived and now they were 
growing up well. 

As he walked swiftly, his mind was full of family problems, 
and of all the things he would tell his wife in the evening he would 
spend with her. Consequently, he hardly looked around at what 
was happening in the countryside until he saw waterlogged fields 
near Chingshan, and realised that the big rains of the past two 
days must have brought down a lot of water which would have 
to wait now until the big flood on the Yangtse went down, or until 
it could be pumped over the dykes. He met some of his fellow 
villagers carrying off household effects to new village sites up on 
the sunny face of a low range of hills. Asking about his own 
family, he was told that they were all well, and that housing had 
been fixed up for them all right; that the local people’s govern¬ 
ment was arranging about the proper distribution of food, and 
that they had been sent down by the village administration to 
see if any more necessary things had been left. Chou volunteered 
to help them carry, but they said that they could manage what 
they had and that there was now nothing left in the village that 
could not wait until the waters went down, for a properly organised 
evacuation had completely cleared the place. Chou felt slightly 
disappointed in that there seemed nothing left for him to do, 
but followed behind them and at length they came to the high 
ground, where the temporary village housing had been set up. 
He was told where he would find his family, and walked along the 
line of bamboo frame and mat-shed homes, until he came to one 
where his wife was washing clothes in a tub. When he looked, 
he saw it was his own spare ones she was busy with. His oldest 
boy had a carrying pole over his sturdy bare shoulder and had 
just brought two buckets of water up for his mother. His two 
little girls were sorting some of the wild greens they had been 
collecting in the valley from the great, wide basket with which 
his wife did her marketing. He took in every bit of the scene 
hungrily, down to the fat baby lying in the sun, gurgling and 
kicking his heels up into the air. 

When his wife lifted her head and saw him, something like 
fear came over her face. Was it that the dykes had not held 
or had something else that was bad happened? What else but 
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something important could have brought her husband home at 
this time? Her eyes were full of inquiry, so much so that his 
dropped when they met hers, and he said simply, “I heard that 
Chingshan village was flooded and so I came back to see if you 
were all right!” It all sounded a bit lame now that he had said 
it, and his wife suddenly turned her face away from him and, 
staring steadily at her washing, asked him how the main dyke 
was holding. He said that it held well. His eldest son put down 
the water carefully, and came and put his arm over his father’s 
shoulders asking the same question, and getting the same answer. 
Then they sat in silence for a minute or two, until at last his 
wife broke out with, “You asked for leave and came home. Our 
village people will say that you did not trust our ability to set 
things up, or that you are frightened of the danger there. If 
all the people in the village came home, then the dyke would col¬ 
lapse, wouldn’t it?” She raised her eyes to his again. Then, in 
Chou’s own words, “She did not say any more, but went on with 
her washing, until after a while I got up and said, T’m going back’ 
and walked off. After I had gone half a mile or so, I heard a 
shout behind me, so I stopped and looked back. Yes, there he 
was, the sun-tanned body of my eldest flashing in the sun as he 
ran on over the narrow track, holding something in his hand. I 
waited for him and when he came up, I saw that he had a clean 
new towel in one hand, and two steamed breads with long green 
onions stuck through them, all held neatly together in a cabbage 
leaf, in the other. I first thought angrily of telling him to take 
them back to his mother, but the pleading look in the kid’s eyes 
stopped the words from coming out, and I said quietly, ‘Good— 
we shall eat them together,’ and we did, he sitting seriously by 
the edge of the path with me, and tying this towel around my 
neck. Then 1 gave him a pat on the back. I noticed the feel of 
his soft velvety skin, and the glisten of his black hair, thinking 
that his mother was surely looking after him pretty well—for 
there was nothing of the lusterless hair and hard dry skin of the 
famine child of the olden days. Then I said, ‘Good boy—good 
boy—go back now and help your mother,’ and then turned and 
went on with my journey, getting back to the dyke group just 
before they had finished their afternoon work, and being able to 
tell those who lived in Chingshan that all was well there. At first. 
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of course, I was very angry with my wife, but as I went along the 
road, I realised that she was quite right. She sees things much 
more clearly than I do, anyway. She has always done so. And I 
began to see that 1 had been wrong. You see if everyone thinks 
only of his own home and family, how can the big dyke stand 
the flood?” 

“So now you wouldn’t like to go home in this flood emergency 
apin?” the administrative worker joked. Chou pushed back his 
big sun hat, and scratched his close-shaven head as he answered 
slowly, “No, I am clear now as to where my place is. I am a 
worker and glad to be a worker. You see,” and he emphasised 
by drawing with his finger on the face of the dyke, “I was given 
leave in the proper way, but now I feel that it was wrong to ask 
for it, wrong to take it. This is where I should be and where I 
shall stay until the need is over. It has been a lesson for me.” 

It was a very long speech for Chou to make and he w’as not 
used to saying so much, especially to city strangers, even though 
there was a trusted friend along with them. So he relapsed into 
silence, only coming back to the subject when one of us asked 
him about the big flood of 1931. Then his face took on a bitter, 
strained look, and he muttered savagely, “Pah, they had their 
gangster soldiers, and their opium-smoking officers drove us to 
the dykes with guns. Then our families really starved. It was 
then that my parents died in the flood and two of my children 
starved to death. We went through years of worry, sickness and 
bitterness—always hungry, eating a little fish and straw boiled 
together—the life . . .” and there he stopped suddenly, and sank 
his head between his hands, pulling the towel over his eyes before 
he raised them again. “Life was the life of something that was 
not man!” And then suddenly he got up and said, “I’m going. 
I’ve got something to do!”—but we had come to understand a 
little of this worker and the struggles he’d had in his life, and 
were very loath to part so soon. “How do you account for your 
earlier attitude?” said one of the younger members of the party 
somew'hat slickly, as Chou was starting to walk off. He turned 
and looked back at us and said, “It’s bad to think that one knows 
too much, that everything depends on one’s own efforts. It’s a 
burden that often weighs a man down and prevents him from 
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thinking clearly/’ and in another instant he was swinging down 
the path to the dyke workers’ camp. 

Thinking of Chou and the great battle being waged at AVuhan, 
where soldiers, workers, tradesmen, students and peasants toiled 
together day and night to hold that bastion against encroaching 
waters, one realised again that here v/as the greatness of our coun¬ 
try—the ever unbeatable, ordinary common man. 

The hot evening was almost unbearable. Our clothing, light 
and free as it was, was already soaked through and through with 
sweat. A great red sunset threw its colours over the mad swirl 
of silt-laden waters, not a river but a vicious sea smashing at 
everything in its path—yet somehow after our talk with Chou, 
it no longer seemed as fierce as it had been, but rather something 
that organised man would ever increasingly hold and control, tam¬ 
ing it even in its maddest moments into something of use. 

* * * 

From the whole length of the middle and lower Yangtse River 
there have come stories of great flood fighters. Their pictures 
are in the parks and public places, and the newspapers carry their 
stories. Some mentioned here have been selected more or less at 
random, as examples of what is said about those who have gained 
distinction, while others are the result of personal interviews. 

Chia Ching-han is a private soldier under training. He was 
decorated in 1953 for merit, and is a member of the Youth League. 
During the time of flood control he took part in dyke building 
and inspection, showing a high degree of revolutionary heroism. 
He lost some of his strength due to sickness, but his spirit was 
so high that he worked day and night, not stopping for more than 
absolute essentials for over twenty days. During this time he 
became very thin, yet he was able to keep in the front rank of 
the most active workers. On the 29th of July, he was one of those 
who took part in the battle against the storm that affected the 
dykes at Kwanghuachen. That morning around eight o’clock, vchen 
the army received the order to go and meet the challenge, he 
raced with the strongest lads a distance of well over a mile in heavy 
rain to the threatened section. On arrival, he stripped and jumped 
into the water at a threatened break, standing against the waves 
which time and time again covered his head as they passed over 
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him. One of his comrades, with whom he had linked arm in arm, 
remarked on how cold it was even in the middle of a hot summer 
Chia Ching-han was also shivering, but he answered. “The body 
gets cold but the heart stays warm.” Each damaged section had 
to be tested to see how deep it was. and then earth bags bad to be 
packed in securely to restore it to its original condition and 
strengthen it. Bags had to be properly placed below water level 
and this was where Chia Ching-han worked mostly for five hours 
on end. Then, when the work w’as almost finished and he had 
carried in a big bag of earth from one of the trucks, he fainted. 
His legs and arms were numb, and his pulse came but faintly. The 
doctor thought the case almost hopeless. However, after careful 
medical attention for several hours, Chia returned to conscious¬ 
ness, his first question being about the condition of the dyke. 

On the night of the 31st, he had not yet recovered and was 
still under treatment. He still w'anted to go with his comrades 
and inspect the dyke, but his request to do so was not granted. 
He appealed, saying that he felt it his duty to do what he could 
to protect Wuhan, but a second refusal left him with no way but 
to stay while the others went off. 

5k * * 

Then there vvas Yueh Ching-yuan, who is a construction work¬ 
er and a member of the Youth League. His work was to examine 
the under-water condition of the dyke defences, showing himself 
in this to be strong, firm and selfless. His excellent work caused 
him to be accepted as a Communist Party member. 

In the morning of July 27th, 1954, Yueh went with his com¬ 
rades to carry out inspection and, despite the fact that the fury 
of the storm then raging made it difficult for them to see, they 
discovered more than ten danger spots. Immediately, they set 
to work carrying stone and bags of earth to fill up the cracks. 
Despite the fact that they had been inspecting under water for so 
long, Yueh Ching-yuan always chose the largest weights, even 
managing those weighing over a hundredweight. Once, when he 
was carrying a huge piece of rock on his back, a big wave swept 
over the dyke, beating down one of his comrades whose stone, in 
turn, rolled against Yueh, crushing the fingers on one hand which 
were rendered useless by the blow. Yet, in spite of the racking 
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pain he continued with his work. When his comrades saw this, 
they forced him to go to the clinic. But when he got there, he 
sent those who had come with him back, saying there was nothing 
much wrong with him and, anyway, to lose a few fingers was a 
small matter in comparison with the saving of Wuhan. Many 
other workers were influenced by Yueh Ching-yuan’s spirit, and 
went into their work with a new determination. 

stc 4: 

Yuan Hsiu-chen is a girl of eighteen from a poor-peasant 
family, a Communist Party member. She is a people’s representa¬ 
tive and the village chairman of Hotsohsiang in Weichi County of 
Hupeh. She was the leader of a working party on the dykes from 
her village. 

During this period of the flood, it was necessary to organize 
working parties of from two hundred to five hundred people from 
amongst the peasantry for any special flood work to be done. 
The peasants themselves lived in scattered homes and many of 
them had themselves become flood refugees, so it was not easy 
to get them together quickly. Yet every time Yuan Hsiu-chen 
was given this responsibility, she brought the required number 
of workers on time to the job. She was able to do this because 
her self-sacrificing work among the people had given them con¬ 
fidence in her. She would visit them hou,se by house, and explain 
the policy of the Communist Party, how important it was to help 
the flood-control work in any way possible and to join in productive 
relief. She sometimes came up against some tough situations, 
yet she was very patient. For example, the number of peasant 
workers needed for each call was not the same. Therefore some 
would have to go, while others would be left behind, and the 
reasons for this would have to be clearly explained to anyone who 
was disgruntled. Yuan Hsiu-chen was always concerned about 
the livelihood and needs of the people in her area. For example, 
w'hen she discovered that wages were paid late to peasants work¬ 
ing in flood control, she immediately went to those responsible and 
voiced her opinion, so that the situation might be remedied. So 
the people were not afraid to come and discuss their problems with 
her. In her work, Yuan Hsiu-chen showed the highest degree of 
initiative and always co-operated well with people in different or- 
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ganisations. For instance, when the Flood Control Commission 
set up a section office in the locality, she went to report to them 
out of her own initiative conditions in her village. In this way, 
the flood fighters got much valuable assistance. She would also 
go to the peasants and say, “Other people come to help us to fight 
the flood, so it is right that we should help them with all our 
strength, and help to save ourselves.” 

On dark nights when there was danger on the dykes, she bor¬ 
rowed kerosene from the local co-operative and, putting it in bam¬ 
boo containers, made torches by soaking cotton wool with it, to 
assist in inspection. She mobilised the older peasants who knew 
the construction of the older dyke and who, in consequence, would 
be able to tell the Flood Control Commission of dangers not visible 
to the naked eye, so that there could be an exchange of opinion 
on what could best be done. Actually, she organised ten such 
meetings through which the old peasants were able to help the 
technicians and flood fighters very materially. 

In the whole struggle for flood control. Yuan Hsiu-chen showed 
herself selfless and unafraid of difficulties, bearing her respon¬ 
sibility to the people well. When her own home was flooded, she 
did not even go back to see, but concentrated all her energies on 
the refugees from the village. She had the most detailed informa¬ 
tion about everything they needed to know and used this to keep 
up the morale. 

On the 25th of June, some danger arose in the pumping sta¬ 
tion at Chinkou, so Yuan Hsiu-chen worked there for a day and a 
night in the rain, assisting the workers in averting the danger. 
From July 8th to the 11th, there was a period of very intensive 
w'ork on two of the dykes near her locality. Regardless of the 
rain and storm and of the darkness of the night she led the people 
to work, not sleeping for four days and nights, yet never even say¬ 
ing a word about it. 

Once when she was leading four hundred peasants in trans¬ 
porting earth from Fenghoshan, there was at first not a drop of 
boiled drinking water prepared, but she managed to get the boiling 
of water for so large a crowd done in record time. At the end of 
the day, they had managed to transport the earth from the hill 
to the lakeside, whence it w^as taken by boats to the dykes. 
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She came down with a fever on the 21st of July, unable to 
eat. However, on the second day, she got up and returned to her 
place of work. Though still running a fever for several days, she 
would say lightly, “A little sickness is nothing much.” But there 
were limits to what even a Yuan Hsiu-chen can stand, and finally 
one day she fainted and was taken to hospital. Her selfless way 
of doing things, however, lived on amongst all those with whom 
she had worked, even while she was away from them. 

sjs ♦ ♦ 

Su Kwei-tsun is a fifty-year-old worker of poor-peasant stock. 
He had already achieved distinction in being chosen a special model 
worker on the Chin Kiang Flood Detention Basin project. In the 
afternoon of July 27th, there was a great storm and heavy rain, 
with a southwest gale blowing along the Tolokou dyke. Waves 
rushed at the dyke and soon it was discovered that they had eaten 
a hole in it, the trouble coming from a river ferry-boat which had 
been driven at the dyke by the force of the waves. Regardless of 
the danger, Su Kwei-tsun went into the water facing the wind and 
waves, and began filling in the washed out portion. But the wind 
and waves were so strong that it was not possible to do the work 
properly, so that Su and his fellow workers tied themselves to¬ 
gether and, holding wide planks of wood in front of them, held off 
the waves while others did the necessary filling in, and still others 
held off the crazy ferry-boat from crashing into the same place 
again. They were in the water like this for three hours while the 
job was being completed. Similar stories could be told of Su in 
the succeeding times of crisis on other dykes, where he became 
a famous trouble-spotter. His long, sinewy limbs did not seem to 
feel the cold, and they appeared to be guided by unerring instinct 
as they sought for broken places below^ the surface. He was al¬ 
ways first to throw off his clothes and get into the water to lead 
the way. Although cold, he still would keep on. The other work¬ 
ers used to say, “If Su, an old man with a beard, goes into danger¬ 
ous places, how should we, who are so much younger than he is, 
feel about this work?” 
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The woman Chang* Tien-ehao was assistant doctor in the 
Fourth Municipal Hospital of Hankow, head of one of the health 
teams under the Flood Control Commission during the flood. Dur¬ 
ing this work, she was accepted as a Party member. As soon as 
the work of flood control began, she went with her health team to 
the dykes. Then she was moved to another section, where she con¬ 
tacted the dyke control engineering branch and, with their co¬ 
operation, worked out safety measures to prevent accidents and 
sickness. One simple yet useful thing she was able to institute 
as a regular practice was the provision of sweetened ginger water 
to those workers who had been working in the water or in the 
rain for long periods. Because of this and other measures, sickness 
through over-exposure to the elements dropped from five per cent 
to around 1.5 per cent. When Dr. Chang was attending patients 
and found any seriously ill, she would note down where they lived 
and then visit them when she had time to do so. When one patient 
had no cotton quilt for his bed, she quickly gave him her own 
without saying anything to anyone. Patients were very much 
moved by the care she gave them. She did not wait for workers 
to come to her. If she saw a man who looked as though he needed 
attention, she would give it at once. Though not physically strong 
herself, she took very little rest every day. Her emergency health 
station was located in a low-lying part, so that during the rain 
there was deep mud around, making things difficult. Yet she never 
grumbled and met each problem in a thoughtful and constructive 
manner. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sung Hsiao-mu had been just an ordinary cook at a construc¬ 
tion company in Hankow, and was still a cook while taking part in 
the flood prevention work. He would go on preparing the bath 
water for his comrades right up to midnight, and then snatch him¬ 
self a few hours' sleep. Long before dawn he would be up again, 
preparing food. Regardless of wind and storm, he always managed 
to get the food he had prepared to the exact point at the right 
time. While waiting for the people on the dyke to finish eating, 
he helped the working shift carrying in repair materials. On the 
26th of July, the wall of the paper-mill near the big dyke fell down. 
All the workers on the dyke went to repair the damage, disregard- 
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iiiR their mealtime. Sung found a small handcart, loaded it with 
the food and pulled it through the mud right up to the workers. 
On the same day, he took part in an emergency call, going down 
into dangerous waters alongside the others and placing baskets o 
stones where necessary. This kind of spirit influenced another 
cook, Wang Kuo-hsi, also to take part in all the hazardous work 
being done. 


Liu Chia-yen was a technical worker in a construction com¬ 
pany, and a candidate for Party membership. He was given work 
as a trouble-shooter on the dyke inspection staff. When he came 
to this job, he studied all he could about dyke building, floods and 
dyke repair work as well as all sorts of emergency methods. The 
evening of June 30th, there was a storm and the night was dark. 
The dyke top was covered with branches and it was most difficult 
to spot leaks. Careful inspection, however, found one ^ace on 
the inside slope of a dyke where mud was being formed. He then 
realised that there must be something wrong on the outside face 
of the dyke. So, going into the water, he let his hands run over 
the dyke face, thus finding the place where water was entering. 
The hole was rapidly enlarging and the situation was serious. Liu 
sent a man back for help, and at the same time with his lit^e 
group filled in 140 bags of earth which stopped the threat. He 
was also responsible for finding another such hole and stopping it 
up. From his experience and through his practice, inspection of 
the dyke on both sides became the common method, patches of mud 

being the clue to danger. . . x xv 

On the night of July 31st, Liu Chia-yen again went into the 

flood waters in search of leaks. Again he found a hole which 
had started, so climbing back up to the top of the dyke he grabbed 
his clothes and raincoat and, stuffing them with earth, rammed 
them into the hole, plugging it until help arrived. This exarnple 
was followed by all the members of his group, and through their 
combined efforts the situation was saved. Then, as supplies arrived, 
they worked on at this place for another four hours, making it 
permanently safe with some 200 bags of earth. The 12th of 
August saw him and his group effecting one more dramatic sav¬ 
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injr of the dyke in their area in the same way, the whole {rroup 
working in the water for I welve hours. 

* ' t- 

Ihen there was Chen (.'hen-lu. It was in the sunny yard of 
an Ichang* organisation that 1 met him. I had seen his picture in 
the local Cultural C.Vvritre and, noting that the woi’k for which h(‘ 
had been honoured was in connection with the flood, I askcal to 
see him. Chen Chen-lu was a man in his late thirties, with a 
quiet strong face, and wondc'rfully powerful liands. Yes, he had 
been iji Ichang for the past twenty-three yeiirs. He had nevca- 
been al)le to go home and see his old mothei* at Hwaian in Noiih 
Kiangsu, beside' the (ilrand Canal there. He was but a bit of a 
kid when he had come away and could not r(‘mem])er much about 
it idl, except that the family were ])Oor peasants, with loo many 
children to keep. Yes, he liad been in telegraph work as a linesman 
lor about twenty years now. He had a wife and four children, the 
eldest seven. They lived in Ichang, in one of the new worker 
settlements that have been Iniilt. There had been five other chil¬ 
dren, but they had all died. Worker\s wages in the old days had 
been barely sufficient for one man really, and when divided up 
amongst a family, there was not much left for sickness or any 
emergency. When the Japanese came to Ichang, he went inland 
still as linesman on his job, taking his family with him. They 
had many hardships to undergo then. Too many for him to think 
of now. 

Then what about the job for which he was cited so honourably ? 
And so he told it plainly without any heroics, just as a worker 
would tell it. The telegraph line to Hankow was interrupted when 
the flood rose one night. The local director, seeing that it was 
stormy and that there was no moon, said that he thought nothing 
could be done about going out to repair it until next day. Chen 
had already volunteered to go, saying that he knew it must be 
down-river from Ichang where the line went over a valley not 
far from the river. The director demurred, but Chen said he 
thought that it might be very bad not to keep the telegraph lines 
open when the flood was so high and reports wer.e needed all the 
time. So the director agreed to the risk, and at 2 a.m. Chen 
went out with two comrades and their tools. Ilis wife was a bit 
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p.urptiaoA at his going oft at that time, but when she was told of 
the trovitde she agreed with iiim that this was the thing to do. 
Wiien IIh' gioup got to tfie valley concerned, they found that five 
telegraph polea were affeett'd. The nearest was about sixty feet 
from the .shore. They cut long bits of bamboo and tested depths. 
Then r’ln II look olT his clotlie.s, keejiing a belt on for the heavier 
toots lie nii>>'ht la ed and makiinr a ring of wii’o to thread the small 
pliai-H on. Iiolding tlii' ring in his nioutli. He was not a good swim¬ 
mer am/ there was a current. Kaiti fc‘11 and it was vcr,y black, 
liiit still he managed to get to the first yiole and, standing on it, 
lifted the wires that were under water and lixed them to the top 
of the pole, feeling down with his feet for them and bringing them 
up one by one. Tlie swii'ling water around made him a bit giddy, 
and he estimated that it would be better to descend on the other 
poles from the shallower water behind them, rather than try to 
find them in the blackness across the deep water, seeing he was 
not a good swimmer. So, after fixing the wires on the first pole, 
he returned to the hank where his two fellow workers had taken 
olT their clothes, putting them all together in the driest place they 
could find, and were ready with the long pieces of bamboo. They 
then set out feeling their way through the muddy w'ater around 
the road through the head of the valley and, opposite each pole in 
succession, Chen left them standing in the shallower water while he 
swam towards the pole and, climbing up on its top, brought up the 
wires. There was some considerahie difficulty in solving this last 
problem—how to hook up and sec if the line was clear, because the 
testing telephone had to he kept dry and so needed to be operated 
from dry land. However, this problem was finally solved after a 
piece of wire had been found to make the connection, and then 
came another swim to the place where its link with the line was 
to be made, until finally they got through and the news came back 
that the whole line was now quite clear. Then they ploughed their 
way back to Ichang through the mud and rain, arriving at the tele¬ 
graph office at six a.m., glad to know that the line had been operat¬ 
ing quite clearly since they bad repaired it. When Chen got home 
for breakfast, he found his wife had hot water ready, so he could 
clean off all the mud, and get a rest. 



Then this story of tb(‘ Gorges in flood. Yaiiir Kuo-chinp^ was 
of jioor-peasaiit stock. Hi* had sidfVred /'‘I'eatly in the old society 
thouy'ti, by the aye of t\vei)ly-one, he was already cimiited as a 
y’ood .)Lii)k-master. Aftei* liberation, he had become master of a 
junk of some fifty Ions, operating y)etween Wanhsien and Shasi. 
He was always on the best of ti'rms with lus erew and riyidly ob¬ 
served all saiety ri'yulations. He also Indd a leading; position in 
the navigator’s seetion of the seameits union, and was a niodoA 
worker of Szechuan Priwince. He had just returned from Patung 
to Yunyany when he received a call from the local county co¬ 
operative, to the effi^id, tliat they had Ix'en ask(‘d to try and stop 
a I>11.': j'unk loaded wu’th bamboo wliich had brokmi loose from its 
anchorayt' owiny; to the flood, somewhere atiove Wanhsien, and 
was now coiniiiy dowui the river out of control. It would certainly 
lie wrecki'd in tlie rapids of the (loryes and its crew and caryo lost, 
if ste})s were not taken to save it. 

Yhiny Kuo-chiny took fifteen experienced sailors and a co- 
ojx'rative worker out into (he middle of the river in a small craft 
and soon sjiotted the biy junk beariny dowm on them. They 
lirouyht their boats alonyside their quarry, and roped their craft 
to it. Some of the sailors Iioarded the junk to help 1 o manaye it, 
w'hile Ihe others stayed in the small lioals to try and assist in 
niaiioeuveriny it into manayeal>ie wat(‘rs. On one occasion, they 
almosl succeeded, but then a flush of flood watei* cauyht the junk 
and threw it out into the middle ayain. The salvaye operation iiow^ 
beyan to take on more serious proportions. The co-opt'rative 
worker was sent up on to the biy junk, but Yany Kuo-cliiny main¬ 
tained his tow roiie and kept on trying to swing tin* biy craft out 
of the current. He beyan to be worried about the siifety of his 
men and finally decided the biy craft was the safest ])lace for 
them, as the small boats might turn over in the dangerous waters 
they were fast approaching. He, however*, held on with all his 
might to the tow rope. He shouted to the others, ^‘This is pulilic 
property. We must not lose it!’’ But then came a terrific lurch 
as the biy junk wais caught by a wave, and Yany Kuo-chiny was 
pulled into the flood, disappearing at once l)enea(h tbe yellow cur¬ 
rent, wKich carried him below the surface far away from all i)os- 
sible help in a few brief seconds. The Yanytse is like that. Only 
his clothes whu li he had tin own off to allow for more freedom 
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of working in the crisis, were left on the boat, a sad reminder to 
his comrades as they looked at them. The crew of both small and 
big boats redoubled their efforts in his spirit, however, and in the 
end all were saved through them. Next day, in Yunyang a me¬ 
morial meeting was held by all local workers in memory of a brave 
sailor and a true man. 


* * ★ 

I think that anyone would like Wang Mo-shang. A gentle face 
in repose, but strong withal. He comes from a worker's family, 
and saw much bitterness in his old life before liberation. His 
grandfather had been hit over the head and badly wounded by some 
Kuomintang oflicial in the 19ol flood. When he himself was only 
12 years old, he had been put in a foundry as apprentice. The 
boss of this sweat-shop expected the small apprentices to do a 
man’s work, so that Wang’s body gave way and his father had to 
come and take him home ill. Then, in 1948, the Kuomintang came 
to take his younger brother as conscript, and because this brother 
ran away, the father was tied up and beaten, and the family had 
to sell everything to pay for his release. Two ollnr childr<m in 
his family died of sickness in these bad old days as tlnn’e was no¬ 
body to care for tliem, nor any money to pay for medicines. 

Now Wang Mo-shang is a worker leader on the llan water¬ 
front. His children are in school. His eldest son has just passed 
through primary school, he says proudly. He still works on the 
waterfront and, during the flood of last year, he was able to or¬ 
ganise 120 watersiders for dyke protection on a strategically im¬ 
portant length of dyke. They joined in all the emergency work 
and, in spite of a serious heart attack, Wang kept on too. His 
name will be well remembei*ed for a long time to come for his 
brilliant saving of a whole dyke length, by crawling down amongst 
some half filled-in latrines the Kuomintang had constructed in the 
dyke and under the street, to find out where the leaks were coming 
from. It is a story that makes one scared even to listen to. 
Through the long, dark twisted passages he crawled amongst the 
stench, with the great pressure of the flood outside making the 
walls shake, and only a small air space left between the high water 
level inside and the ceiling, until he found out where the water 
was coming from and then, on finding the place, working till he 
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could stop the breach. He told how, on two occasions, he stripped 
and went below the water level on the outside of the dyke, slopping]: 
up holes that had started leaks throu^rh llie dyke. For tliree 
months he had been wearing a pair of light cotton shorts, his straw 
sandals and naught else, his family being away in the country, 
and thus he worked night and day. He and his group worked out 
ways of saving hemp sacks, of doing speedy construction. His 
father w^as ill, back in the village, but lie had had letters from 
both his family and people in the local government that everything 
possible was being done for the old man. Finally he had had an 
accident himself, a stiff-cornered bamboo hat had cut his eyeball, 
l)ut even this did not halt him and he went on working. 

It all sounds a bit lame and simple when told so quickly, with 
none of the illustration that would put each incident in these hun¬ 
dred days into proper perspective, so one feels one owes Wang 
Mo-shang an apology for wTiting it like this—but then, that is the 
case with so many of the stories of the worker-heroes of the new 
day. Wang is an honoured worker now, one of the special labour 
heroes of Wuhan city, which gladdens one when thinking of the 
way lionoui’S and rank in the worn-out society of the past were 
given to those who could grab more of the good things of life 
ifian their fellow meji. Today, the children of this child of the 
poor can well lift their heads in pride when they hear their father’s 
name. He came with me in the car to show me the scene of 
his struggles. He looked pleasant and spruce in his carefully 
washed clothes, and with his medals on. He stopped a worker 
carrying material on a pole and the two shook hands and looked 
at each other afTectionately. “An old comrade,” said Wang briefly, 
as we went on. And then his eyes swept u]) and down the crowded 
watc'rfront whei'c he had so many others. 
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CTTAPTKR SF.VKN 


I HE ( HIN KIAISG I [.OOD DE I ENTION BASIN 


^HE (Vhin Kian.u' Flood Detention Fasin was finished in June 
*1 1952. It was a great achievement on the part of workers and 

engineers and gava* promise of playing a ]ai\ge part in the whole 
l)usiness of taming the Yangtse. 

Then came tlie flood of 1954, and in many places people won- 
deied what thi^’. Flood Detejiiion Ilasin had done. Actually what 
part did it play in saving Wuhan, for instance? As an engineer¬ 
ing job, it certainly was a triumph. The great water-gates at Tai 
Ping Kou are the longest of their kind in China. Immense amounts 
of material were moved there from different provinces in spite of 
many difliculties. Did it play its part and live up to expectations? 
Now, after the floods have gone and tlie reconstruction work of 
dyke-l)uilding is almost finished, there has been time to assess the 
value of everything that was done on the preventive side. In 
this analysis made, the Chin Kiang Flood Detention Basin comes 
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The Iron Ox ]ilaeed on the dykes 
Mancdiu inders who thus thought 
eonid he averted 







The gates at Tai Ping Kou that regulate the flood water 




off very well. Engineers are agreed that, without it, the big dyke 
below Shasi would have gone, three million more peojde on the 
north side of the river would have lost their hume.s and eroijs, and 
an enormously greater bank of water would have descended on 
Wuhan, probably higher than any defence could have coped with. 

The fifty-four gates of the 3,300 feet long entrance to the 
Chin Kiang Flood Detention Basin at Tai Ping Kou were opened in 
1954 to draw off the flood water into the basin when the water ro.se 
too high for the old ('hin Kiang dyke on the opposite bank to hold. 
Each gate is GO feet long and 13 feet high. In conseiiueiKe, a 
vast amount of water was taken from the river and irapped at a 
very crucial time. It now becomes clear to all that it is Iietter 
to have the excess water controlled in such detention basins, than 
to have so many thousand scpiare miles of water raging over the 
farm lands of Centra] Hupeh, as was the case this year. Not that 
the detention basin even as now planned will be alile to take care 
of all the excess water of a flood like that of 1951. It will not. 
But it will so reduce the amount to bt' controlled that, with better 
and stronger dyke systems, together with other conservancy work, 
it will be possible to meet even such an emei’gency. The designers 
of the Chin Kiang scheme, therefore, feel proud that their work 
has been tried and shown to be so successful. In the pre-liberation 
days, there was always dispute between the ruling factions in the 
provinces of Hunan and Hupeh as to where the water should 
go. There were many bitter arguments between the adherents 
of opposing ideas; neither side w'as willing to give up the necessary 
land then in order to deal with tlie problem. Disputes invariably 
arose that led to the inevitable result—nothing constructive being 
done at all. 

Several days spent in Shasi on the north bank of the Yangtse, 
opposite the Chin Kiang Flood Detention Basin, were useful in 
giving me the whole picture of what happened here in 1954. 

The administrative area of Chin Chou consists of tern counties, 
seven on the north side of the river, and three on the south, in 
which nearly six million people live. It is a very prosperous area 
normally, the one great problem being the Yangtse winding through 
it. Though this area has a hi.story filled with wars, the people 
have a saying that they are not scared of war so much as of Hood. 
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The walled town of Chin Chou lies on the hijrh irround some 
ten miles from Shasi. II is famous in history as the placo where 
many of the striip:.urles of the Three Kingdoms period took platan in 
the 3rd century A.D., and many relics of that time are preserved 
here. The town gives its name to the whole administrative area 
and to the dyke system, the “Kiang” of “Chin Kiang” being the 
word for “river”. So !ill the conservancy works in the area, in¬ 
cluding the Flood Detention Basin and the big main dyke, are all 
called “Chin Kiang”. 

Sections of the great Chin Kiang dyke along the north bank 
were made some two thousand years ago, but it was not properly 
connected up in its present form until the Ming Dynasty in the 
16th century. It averages forty feet in height, many places l ising 
as high as fifty-four feet, and averages 100 feet in width at its 
base. Behind it is an intricate maze of interior dykes called “min- 
ti”—“people’s dykes”—as distinct from “kan-ti”—^the main dyke, 
i.e. government-constructed works. For much of its length the 
Chin Kiang dyke faces the curling river which in this part has 
many bends that have a valuable function in somewhat slow i tig 
down the water’s speed in its descent on Wuhan. 

The Kuomintang moved out of these counties in the high- 
water season of 1949. It took six months or so to dig out all th(‘ 
mines they had planted in the dykes—they had prepared to blast 
these dykes and fiood out millions of people as their parting gift. 
However, they had to leave so fast that they could not carry 
through their plan. How times have changed! In 1931, the rich 
people and the Kuomintang army fought in panic for standing 
room on the highest dyke, but funds for repairs all having been 
embezzled, the dyke began to break and they had to move off it 
quickly, in wild confusion. Leather bags, silks and furs were 
scattered everywhere as they got away, the soldiers being armed 
managing to escape first. That year the water went where it 
listed. 

Now, in the years since liberation, two hundred and fifty mil¬ 
lion cubic feet of earth have been brought in, as well as many tens 
of thousands of tons of stone, and added to this old dyke. Actually, 
since liberation, the Yangtse dykes throughout their whole system 
have been considerably strengthened, the Chin Kiang Flood De¬ 
tention Ba,sin alone in 1952 accounting for over three hundred 
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million cubic feet. In the Chin Chon area, over eiefhty-five per 
c(mt of the work needed on the dykes was completed by Marcli 2()th. 
1955, and everythinof ready for the hijifh water before tiie middle 
of April. 

We went out along the Chin Kiang dyke, noting how it had 
I'een widened and raised in height, a grf>at, high barrier with a 
wide highway on top, while stone that liad (*om<‘ down from Ichang 
was being titled into place on its face. Down below the town on 
the dyke to]) is a little ])ark, where a memorial stands to the work¬ 
ers who carried out the Chin Kiang Flood Detention Basin scheme, 
a i^eplica of the one that stands at Tai Ping Kou, the entrance to 
the basin itself. On the big tablets are engraved the names not 
of great ollicials, as in the old days, but of the heroic workers 
who did the job. There are also some excellent plaque sculptures 
on the monument itself. 

We crossed the river from Shasi city to the Tai Ping Kou en¬ 
trance to the Flood Detention Basin. It was good to go over the 
whole span of entrance gates, and watch while one gate was being 
raised and lowered just to show us how it was done, and to listen 
to the stories about the building. Pc^rhaps a cenlury hence the 
basin will be so raised by the deposit of silt from floods that it 
may be too high for the water to flow into. Then other deteniion 
basins will come into action, other controls imposed, for by then 
there will be re-afforestation on a grand scale and this great bit 
of engineering will have played its part. The 80,000 people who 
built these entrance gates in seventy-two djyys in 1952 have made 
history. 

Now, looking down into the Flood Detention Basin, all appears 
very pleasant to the eye. There are some small lakes on wliich 
wild fowl abound—quite a number of people make a living hunting 
wild duck—and wide fields with crops of various kinds whicli will 
be harvested by the end of May. Then, if all looks well, the second 
crops will be planted. 1952 and 1953 saw a full year of hai vests 
in the basin, and now this first crop of 1955, owing to the excellent 
fertiliser provided by the flood waters in the form of a thick layer 
of silt, is showing all signs of being one of the finest for a long 
time. The encircling dyke is some 140 miles in length, and the 
area enclosed is roughly 450 s(iuare miles, the water outlet gates 
being at the down-river end. There are still many houses scat- 



tered over the basin, but most of the 220,000 people inside the 
dyke now live in safety areas up on the higher ground around the 
dyke rirn. No one has to walk more than three miles to liis fields 
irom any of tliese areas, the usual distance being in the half-mile 
radius. 

It was really something to spend an afternoon in one of these 
safely areas. The one we went to had 18,500 people living in it 
—row^s of houses, with reed walls plastered with mud and thatched 
roofs, lining broad roads. At the rear of each house there was 
a vegetable garden that provided the family with vegetables. The 
children looked tough, well-nourished country children. It had 
been raining for some time, and there was a good deal of mud, 
through wliich people made their way cheerfully. It w^as likc^ a 
big country village laid out in a planned way. There were already 
twenty-eight agricultural producers^ co-opej‘atives in ojieration, and 
another twenty-five were being planned. There were 450 mutual- 
aid groups. We went into one of the co-operative oflices, finding 
it to be a thatched cottage like the rest, wdth a great swarm of 
children in the rear yard who looked at us through the windows. 
There was a radio in the room giving the daily news, and a tele¬ 
phone, but for the rest it was like the big room in any CeiTral China 
village house, with the addition of a good many tools and other 
things belonging to the co-operative. Asked what they were doing 
about better seed, they said that they were having considerable 
success with ‘‘Nan-ta 249” which means '‘Nanking University 
Number 249 wheat seed”. This seed, which was once the product 
of university experimental plots and unknown to the people, has 
now spread through the countryside and, in fact, is being eagerly 
sought after. Everyone discusses the relative merits of cotton 
seeds of different kinds, the yields in various places in China com¬ 
pared with local yield, and the value of different kinds of oil seeds. 

In the old society, these things were set, ordained—this place 
would grow just this one thing, not that one. The ground was 
poor and heaven had ordained it so, and there was nothing much 
that could be done about it. When Hoods came and the place was 
under water—it was still “We are poor, but fortune is against us.” 
Now, everybody questions everything; is this seed the best that 
can be used for this kind of soil? What is the difference between 
this kind of soil and that, in places where they get double the 
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yield? Wliat can we do to try out other kinds? We have no 
patience with remaining poor. We want the good things ot life 
and we want them in our time, too. Now we have food and cloth¬ 
ing for winter. We do not fear the flood now as we always did 
in the past. Our strength has increased, but we want to make 
it increase faster. 

Ill the old days, when there was a village fire, the whole village 
would oftc ‘11 burn down, spreading from one thatched roof to the 
}iext. Now we have a lire protection pump in each street of our 
safety area, and can quickly isolate any fire that starts. But we 
must get all our thatched roofs changed to tile. That will cost 
more because tile has to be brought from a distance, for there is 
no coal to bake it hereabouts. 

So do the thoughts of a people, further inspired by what was 
accomplished in the flood of ’54, race ahead—a flood which, in the 
old days, would have meant disaster for them all. No longer is 
there any fatalistic acceptance—there is a real desire to struggle 
through all difficulties. One felt that when one looked into the 
doors of the big school which had been built in this safety area, 
into the faces of the peasants as they came back in the evening 
from work, at the lads who were bringing back livestock from the 
higher country where it had been out grazing since the last sum¬ 
mer’s flood. Each animal had a red cotton-cloth tag on its horns, 
stating its number and which place it belonged to. The boys had 
been on the road with their animals for a week. It had cost some¬ 
thing in effort to bring these animals through everything, but here 
they were back again, with the boys looking very bronzed and 
well, and, with April just ahead, plenty of grass now available. 
They were mostly the younger beasts or those about to calve that 
would have been difficult to look after through the bad winter. 

The safety area we saw was guarded against surface water 
by fifteen power pumps that pumped out with ease all the water 
likely to collect inside the area. Some were Czech-made and others 
made in Shanghai. 

Actually, last summer’s flood and the need for such equipment 
on many water conservancy jobs has led to a speed-up in the 
manufacture and delivery of water-pumping equipment of many 
kinds in the various industrial centres in China. When pumps 
were finished in the Northeast ready for Wuhan, for instance. 
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they came on non-stop trains that had the lines cleared for them 
all the way thi-oiij^rh. Pumps made in Shanydiai, Wusih, Wuhan 
are now takiny thtnr i)]aces wherever needed. Anyw^ay, here in 
these safety areas around the rim of the ("hin Kiaii^? Flood Deten¬ 
tion Basin, they are doin.ir an excellent job, and Rivinj]: the people 
a feeliny of security that is new to the old-tirners, but which is 
rapidly l)ein,e: accc'joted as the normal state of thiiijirs by the youn^^er 
<>:eneration now yrowiny^ u)). 

Tlie Iji-inKiitu- to.irether of so many scattered villa^^es into one 
hir: villaj?e in each area makes it possible to provide facilities that 
would be impossible for each separate tiny imit. There is evidently 
a riclini'ss of life here in spile of the mud and the temporary 
l)uildin;^‘s. Bows of new I'otta^'es willi tiled roofs now pfoiipx up 
sliow wiiat the picture will be like in the ]iext sImko. 

As we wei-e leaving the area, a last pictui’o imprinted itself 
on the nrind. There w'as a lon^: siirn in red and wdiite outside one 
cottapre, proelaimiuK it to be a ''Bamboo Article Haiidici’afts Mutual- 
Aid (iroup’' and, inside, three old men were sitting on stools, weav¬ 
ing bamboo strips, cutting bamboo trunks, their faces with the 
calm, steady look of w^oodworkers intent on their task—old men 
now find a place in the newly organised village life, secure in the 
knowledge that their w^ork is needed and important. 

It was on a warm, clear spring day, with the sun obligingly 
drying up the mud after the rain that we set out dowm the dyke 
from Shasi to Kiangning County. There w^as an area which had 
been flooded l)y backwaters coming over the interior dyke system, 
when a break had been made in the big dyke below Kienli to re¬ 
lieve the pressure of the water. As the engineer explained, "It 
is always better to plan and make breaks ourselves, rather than 
let the river make them." This making of an additional tem¬ 
porary flood deteniion basin on the north bank meant some sJieri- 
fice, but also a lot of saving. 

On th(' big dyke many thousands of men were working, put¬ 
ting Mi(‘ linal touches to the strengthening work—refacing the 
front of the dyke with stoiit^ where it had been swept away, widen¬ 
ing and i*aising it, according to the new plans made. In one snug 
little sandy cove on the river bank, a barber and hairdresser^s shop 
had set out chairs and white-gowned figures of the barbers were 
busy around them. The earthwork was already completed in most 
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places and the final finishing touches just being added. In the 
evening when we went back up the dyke, many of the workers, 
with their bedding and baggage on poles, were swinging back 
along the earthwork to their homes, the job of construction done. 
Next day, when we went down the river on the spanking new 
steamer “Minsheng”—completed in Shanghai last year—thou¬ 
sands of returning workers could be seen going off, passing the 
long lines of farm animals being brought back to the villages from 
the higher country inland. The river was full of junks loaded 
with stone for the final work of stone-facing in dangerous places, 
and the dark-clothed figures of peasant workers seemed to be get¬ 
ting the stone into position with considerable speed. 

When we got down to Kiangning County, we met the county 
magistrate. He was talking to some people on the dyke top, and 
could hardly be distinguished from them. A thoughtful peasant 
type with a weather-beaten face, he gave confidence—so different 
from the magistrate of the old society, who used to be preceded 
by guards with pistols, various secretaries, and all the parapher¬ 
nalia of their rank and station, with the people ahvays standing 
at a respectful distance. Now the magistrate does not shut him¬ 
self up in his office surrounded by pomp, but actually gets around 
by himself, finding out how things go with the people he serves. 
This one came along with us for a couple of hours on a boat on 
one of the interior canals while we wound through a very pleasant 
countryside to the Tung Hsing Co-operative Farm. Here the young 
chairman met us, and gave us the details of the evacuation of 
the whole village last year, pointing out the w'ater level on their 
house walls. The houses were on high ground but even so they 
were filled with water, and the bamboo groves around them had 
been killed by the flood and were now white and withered. Actually, 
however, they were the only signs of the flood calamity visible 
The wheat was standing high, and the rape in flower everywhere. 
Spring scent filled the air, and all looked most prosperous. The 
co-operative chairman explained that they had 80 acres of land 
in their co-operative and 102 members from twenty-one families. 
Their first crop after the flood consisted of rice, wheat and beans, 
while for the autumn crop they were going to plant mostly cotton 
and sesame. Most of the houses had stood despite the flood, but 
one new one had been erected at the rear of his, of thatch and 
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reed wails in the usual style, which had cost 150 yuan to build. 
Subsidiary work in the co-operative consisted of making fishing 
traps, fishing baskets, which some of the womenfolk and boys were 
busy with w'hile w'e were there. A child was sorting greens picked 
from amongst the rape-seed crop. A woman with a face like that 
of a Kwan Yin, the Buddhist Goddess of Mercy, was nursing her 
baby. The chairman of the co-operative, standing lightly with 
his sturdy bare legs on the ground they all felt so much to be 
their owm now, told us of how, when evacuation came, some of the 
smaller lads took off their six big buffaloes to the hills, and how 
the whole group had gone to the place allocated to them in the 
area to the northwest, the local schools moving out along with the 
rest and the whole of the community life being maintained. 

One of the buffalo lads was standing by us listening to the 
story, and was then pointed out to us by the chairman as being 
one of those who had gone to the hills with the draught animals. 
Asked as to his experiences, he said that he had had a pretty good 
time, as there were thousands of buffaloes there and thousands of 
boys. They would graze their animals and get together to sing 
songs. They also thought up a dance together w’hich they called 
the “buffalo dance”. His face was full of brightness and energy 
and evidently he had no personal regrets over the last summer at 
all. He had come back in the very early spring, though some of 
the lads had come back last autumn with their charges, to do the 
ploughing needed for winter wheat-planting. Coming home all 
depended on when the beasts were needed. 

Besides the six buffaloes, the co-operative had two large boats 
and eight paddle-type water pumps in their equipment. They 
plan to have new housing built for all members when they pro¬ 
gress further. Under the eaves of one of the houses was a row 
of bamboo cylinders with long poles attached. Curious as to what 
particular kind of unheard-of agricultural implement these might 
be, I inquired and found that they were the things that went in¬ 
side a big scaly dragon which appears in the dancing on May Day 
and National Day. It takes more than a flood to get the Hupeh 
peasants down! Yes, and they plan to use them next May Day 
too! 

On the way back by boat, the leader of another co-operative 
came with us. He was also the secretary of the village local branch 
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Party organisation and a very thoughtful, direct man, who de¬ 
scribed clearly the struggles of his Five Star Co-operative and 
some seventy-six mutual-aid societies in the portion of the county 
in which he worked. He said that, without their organisation, the 
crisis of 1954 would have been a terrible thing, but as it was it 
had become an education to them all on what they could do to¬ 
gether. Now. with their marketing and supply co-operative and 
their credit co-operative, the producers felt that they were more 
than ever in charge of the situation and that the way forward was 
open to them. The whole of the dyke repair would be finished by 
April 5th — the spring festival of Ching-Ming — “Clear and 
Bright” — and all farm workers in his area would be back home 
by then. Work would have finished even earlier, had the weather 
been more kind. That, I felt, was something to be saying on 
March 27th, 1954, considering that at this time of the year, in 
1932, there was still a very great deal of dyke reconstruction work 
that had not even been started. 

In the evening we w’ent by steam tug back to Shasi from 
Kiangning and in talking together we heard that this man was 
quite a personality in the area, his methods of getting other peas¬ 
ants to understand and co-operate being considered so exemplary 
that he had been invited to lecture at a meeting of all the Party 
members and county magistrates. 

In the little cabin on the tugboat our group had some hours 
together, so we sang songs, told stories and listened to many an 
anecdote, not getting back to Shasi until after midnight. One 
thing led to another, from the terrible days of the Kuomintang. 
when the brother of one of the members of the group with us had 
deliberately smashed his fingers so that he would not be taken 
as a conscript, to the tale of another only son of a peasant whom 
his parents brought up to pretend he was deaf and dumb so that 
they could keep him with them and not have him taken off and 
killed. Then, after liberation, when the campaign to resist Ameri¬ 
can aggression in Korea started, the father had gone to register his 
son’s name, and everyone had said in surprise, “Why, your son is 
a deaf mute!” And then the old man had laughed and explained 
matters and the son had come in and spoken out in support. . . . 
Then the youngest of our group was asked to sing a song and, 
after he had finished, the others explained that he was an orphan 
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of the old days, who had now boon going to night school for five 
years. He had become very efficient as an organiser, being elected 
model worker of the small group his organisation had set up for 
flood prevention work. Looking at him, I could not help thinking 
of the tens of thousands like him, the .salt of the earth, that were 
in 1932 discarded and thrown on the side to die of stai’vation by 
a party in power, the Kuomintang, that did not think of values 
in human terms, only in those of gold dollars. 

Then, thinking over my experiences in the Chin Kiang area 
these past few days, in the up and coming city of Shasi, with its 
well paved streets and factory chimneys rising behind the ancient 
pagoda that tops one high point of the dyke, my mind came to 
rest on the tale of the old peasant worker with whom I had a talk. 
His name was Feng Chuan-hsiang. and he was fifty-two years old, 
though he looked somewhat more. His eyes were red-rimmed 
and it was evident that with his thin bent body he had gone through 
many hard times. When he was five, his father had died, and 
when he was ten, he was taken by a landlord as an unpaid farm¬ 
hand for ten years. He talked of the burnings and killings through¬ 
out the countryside by the Japanese Imperial Army, of the flood 
of 1931, of how the Kuomintang officials would simply have the 
peasants driven off to a job, never even telling them where they 
were being taken and never letting them go home even for a change 
of clothing, frightened that they would run away. One official 
had at one time hired him together with others to do a piece of 
work, but had withheld their wages. 

When liberation came, his old mother was still full of fore¬ 
bodings as to what might happen, because so many bad stories 
had been circulated by the old reactionaries. “I expect the Com¬ 
munists will be jiust like the Kuomintang,” she had said, but the 
peasants very soon found out that they were something quite 
different. When his eldest son had married, the local government 
arranged a loan of 20 yuan for him to meet expenses. Then, when 
his mother had died last year at the age of seventy-eight, they lent 
a further ten yuan for funeral expenses. These were all things 
unheard of under the old regime. Now, all one had to do was to 
do one’s work well. There was no need to be worried to death 
about what might happen in the future. When a government like 
the people’s government came and showed everyone the way to 
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work together, then problems could be solved. If there had been 
a flood like the one of 1954 under the Kuomintang, then—ah then, 
it would have been a bitter thing for everyone indeed. Now, the 
’54 flood was just a memory of a difficulty overcome. In the old 
days, no one would have believed that such a disaster could have 
been so easily surmounted. Then, as he went off, he said, “You 
must excuse the way I have told this. I’m just a backward old 
man, not understanding very much, I know,’’ to which I replied 
that I wished everyone in the world could see things as clearly as 
he could now, and the idea seemed to appeal to him, for he walked 
away smiling—a man who had carried many burdens on his back 
and in his mind throughout the years, but who now felt able to 
cast them off or take them lightly. He has seen the new day, 
and is grateful for it all. He is a respected member of a working 
man’s society, no longer an “ignorant coolie’’. It was his like 
who had built the Chin Kiang Flood Detention Basin and who will 
build all the new flood detention basins that will serve so many 
millions in the next stage of man’s drive forward. 

Time came to leave Shasi and we were fortunate to catch the 
new and splendid ship “Minsheng’’, so the trip was a swift one. 
One noted that many places in which people had been working on 
dyke-building only a week ago were now com]ileted, with no sign 
of anyone on them except the country people coming and going 
from one place to another. The story of the flood and the subse¬ 
quent reconstruction work in this area, has now become a thing 
of the past, for people to talk about in their meetings and to draw 
conclusions from, for now the crops stand rich in the spring coun¬ 
tryside, smiling into the sun, and the people go about their tasks 
lightly. 

An old iron ox. with a big character “Wang” for “King’’ on 
his forehead, looks down on the dyke of the Chin Kiang Flood De¬ 
tention Basin. Casting and hauling the image of this animal to 
the place it occupies was the Manchu imperial officials’ idea of 
getting supernatural assistance to hold the flood waters in check. 
It is interesting to note that in 1850, the last year of the Tao 
Kwang period, during which this iron ox was cast and placed here, 
the people had launched the Taiping Uprising against ancient feu¬ 
dalism. However, the tradition of the iron ox was carried on 
by the Kuomintang in 1931: When the flood w’aters rose higher 
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and higher, their only resource at Shasi was to get Buddhist monks 
up on top of the dyke, burn incense and pray that the waters might 
go down. 

In 1954, the men of the day listened to hourly reports of 
changes in water level all up and down the great river and shaped 
their policy accordingly. When the big dyke was opened below 
Kienli, at Tsewan. just over 100 miles east of Shasi, it was done 
with the full knowledge and the active assistance of everybody con¬ 
cerned, with the order that no loss of life was to be permitted to 
occur through this action. People knew how much water there 
was in the river, how much the dykes would stand, how high they 
had to be and how much more water was coming down. So now, 
the old iron ox with his magic symbols grins broadly at the foolish¬ 
ness of his being there, and children romp around his majesty, 
climb up on his back and rub the signs for the sun that ornament 
his shoulders with careless abandon. Perhaps, after all, this is 
his true function, for it is certainly one that fits him to perfec¬ 
tion, besides providing a lighter moment for the interested visiter 
who comes and goes. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

FLOOD REHABiriTATION IN 1955 — NOTES 
OF A JOURNEY 


I HAD never thought 1 would go to Chungking again. The ex¬ 
periences of the years of the War of Resistance had left a gen¬ 
eral nausea with the name of the place even. The crudity of the 
Kuomintang’s greed and oppression, the prostitution of the very 
name War of Resistance by as arrant a gang of profit seekers as 
ever disgraced any country, the disappointments and the insults, 
the whole pitiful city with its overcrowded, tumble-down houses 
shattered by bomb and fire, and the awful maze of narrow streets 
up and down stone steps, where rats and scavenger dogs hunted 
for anything that might be left after poverty had scraped the 
very last—this was the Chungking that stood in my mind. 

I had come to Chungking by plane in the past from the 
Northw^est, or from Hongkong, Kunming or Chengtu, but never 
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from Peking. On this trip, I left a Peking with snow still on the 
ground after a spring blizzard. Stopping at Taiyuan in Shansi 
Province and lunching at Sian in neighbouring Shensi, we crossed 
the Chinling mountains with their jagged tops also in snow, and 
then came over a cloudy Szechuan. The clouds broke just before 
we got to Chungking, and we could look down at fields yellow with 
rape in flower, pear and peach blossoms out, and the crops showing 
green. The airport was outside the city so that we had to pass 
much of the outskirts on the way in. There were many com¬ 
pletely new roads, and masses of new buildings—schools, factories, 
hospitals—as one gets accustomed to expect whenever one travels 
in the. interior of China today. Long rows of workers’ dwellings, 
beautifully constructed in comparison with anything Chungking 
had seen in the past, line the broad new streets. Everywhere we 
noticed people going about their work calmly and with an air of 
quiet satisfaction so foreign to the old Chungking. 

Our car drew up at a magnificent building built as an admin¬ 
istrative block opposite what had once been the headquarters of 
the Kuoniintang government. It was newly constructed in an at¬ 
tractive Chinese style, and with a huge auditorium seating over 
four thousand people as its central piece. Here there were very 
comfortable quarters provided, in the hostel portion. After supper 
we v’ent out to see the city in its new day. Yes, there were the 
great sections l)urnt out by the Kuomintang before leaving, and 
now there were new buildings risen and rising amongst the ashes. 
The people had had a bad time. They had been bombed by the 
Japanese for so many years, suffocated in rock dugouts by hun¬ 
dreds, conscripted and starved to death, taxed and trodden on. 
The last gentle act of pious Chiang Kai-shek’s scurrying rats, as 
they departed, was to harry the people by fire—a fire that burnt 
for four days. Anyway, it left everyoiie pretty well convinced 
that no one wanted any more of the Kuomintang, at any rate. 
Actually the people welcomed the Liberation Army with very great 
enthusiasm. They have thrown themselves into the work of re¬ 
construction with immense spirit. 

Yes, Chungking has changed. One sees it most in the faces 
of the hardest working, the transport workers, the people down 
by Chao Tien Men, where the Kialing joins the Yangtse River. 
In that quarter, there is a settlement of housing and a big hall 
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Country people bring materials in their own boats for dyke rebuildin; 














for entertainment operated by the Transport Workers' Union. In 
the morning before going down to look at it, we had visited the 
big amusement park in the middle of the city. Chungking is a 
very hilly place and this park occupies a whole hillside valley with 
a large auditorium and playing field on the flat ground at its head. 
There young athletic lads were playing, clad in shorts only, glory¬ 
ing in the warm spring sun. Down at Chao Tien Men, however, 
all the workers hauling on the new road that comes at an easy 
grade upwards, were severely clothed in ordinary cadre-worker 
uniforms—clean and carefully patched where necessary, and with 
the usual blue workers’ caps. They were still too close to the old 
evil days when they were forced to work without clothes because 
they had no means of buying any, winter or summer. Now that 
they can afford clothes, they wear them no matter what the 
weather and resulting discomfort may be. Soon they will be 
completely free of the fear that they will not have enough, and 
go to work dressed like the worker-athletes they really are. Now 
they do not work on empty stomachs, with the knowledge that 
their families may starve. They are respected members of the 
new society, and with each day more and more sure oi their place 
in it. 

But every generalisation like this that one makes about a 
thing in China seems to be contradicted almost as soon as it is 
made, somehow. The hot evening of departure from ("hungking 
took us down the main street to make some last purchases, and 
there, coming down to Liang Lu Kou, were four lads carrying 
some bales of paper and if ever there were worker-athletes, they 
were. Wearing only red running shorts with stars in gold on 
them and handkerchiefs tied around their foreheads to hold their 
hair back, they stepped lightly and swiftly, heads up, chanting 
snatches of song briefly and completely sure of their place on this 
street and in the world, so that the driver of our car said admiringly 
and involuntarily, ‘'Huh—small heroes, those!” and certainly they 
looked the part. Anyway, it was a nice memory to take away from 
Chungking. They were proud of their work and their health and 
were anything but overcome by their environment, as would have 
been a similar bunch of the hollow-cheeked and hungry in the 
old day. 
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The two-day trip on a sturdy little upper Yangtse steamer 
through the Gorges and down to Ichang, was truly like watching 
some painted scroll unrolling. The mountains, just like some old 
Chinese picture, stood in their haze of blue. The waters were 
green and almost translucent—so unlike the great monstrous 
yellow beast the river changes to in summer. On the boat, people 
of many kinds rubbed shoulders—some sailors from the navy on 
leave home—People’s Liberation Army men, workers going down 
to Shanghai, staff members of various organisations—and a high 
percentage of peasants. One old man I spoke to had been to see 
his second son who had a home in Chungking. He was now hurry¬ 
ing back because he said that with springtime everything would 
be busy on the farm again. His son had sent him the money to 
come up for the visit. 

Passing Kweifu one thought of the old T’ang poet Tu Fu and 
how he must have loved this country and his farm there, how he 
must have enjoyed seeing his sons swimming and fishing in the 
river backwaters, and how often he must have lain on his back 
watching the clouds winding through mountain peaks, even as 
one sees them today. 

It was evening on the .second day before we got to the busy 
port of Ichang where we were to change ships and catch the bigger 
one for Hankow. Ichang is a bustling place these days, with over 
100,000 people in the city alone. One remembered that, at the 
time of the anti-Japanese war, the total population of the county 
had been reduced to something about 30,000. 

During our two days’ stay in Ichang, we went up to the top 
of the low hills to the east of the old city, to see the big housing 
estate there. In all, some 3,000 three-roomed cottages were be¬ 
ing occupied as fast as they were completed. They were set on 
terraces up the hillside and overlooking the river, well up out of 
any flood danger, and with a grand view of the mountain scenery 
on the south bank. There were simply droves of chubby children 
playing between the rows of houses. On a hilltop was a transport 
workers’ hospital, and further along the hillside a new isolation 
ho.spital for contagious cases. New sports grounds had been laid 
out, and a park with an auditorium and various recreation rooms 
for chess, table tennis and so on, around it occupied a central posi¬ 
tion in the city. All of this had been done in the few years since 
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liberation, and now government worker? looked forward to an early 
extension of power facilities that would enable big pumps to be in¬ 
stalled to provide a better water supply system than the old. The 
one big public work which the Kuomintang undertook lies in ruins 
along the hillsides. They had sought to build a new wall around 
a tract including the city itself and a large piece of the surround¬ 
ing country—a wall complete with redoubts and towers. To get 
materials for this plan they ruthlessly pulled down dwelling houses, 
and pressed the local people into work at carrying earth and dig¬ 
ging. Now their wall, which they never even tried to defend, is 
falling down and creepers have grown over its remains. The tim¬ 
bers have returned to the homes of the people and, like the “wood¬ 
en wall” around Shanghai, built in 1949 to keep out the Liberation 
Army, the whole thing has become just the memory of a stupid, 
brutal joke perpetrated on the people by a gang of idiots with guns 
in their hands. 

It was a perfect day for a river journey, calm and warm. On 
each side of the river as we went were green fields and fruit trees 
in blossom, and peasants repairing the dykes before the coming 
summer. The groups seemed to be working at the usual quiet 
pace, but they were certainly pouring in a lot of material, both 
stone and earth. There were the womenfolk bringing food down 
the dyke. Blue and white clothes stood out, but where the men 
were stripped for work, it was hard to pick them without glasses 
from the background of the earth they worked on. 

The river was calm, the landf 5 cape so beautiful that it was 
hard to imagine it was the same river I had seen in such a mad 
flood the summer before. Everywhere life was going on calmly 
and evenly, and the people on the crowded ship read library books, 
played chess or cards, romped with their children or looked at the 
landscape as quietly and unhurriedly as the peasants we saw. Not 
easy to find such a peaceful scene anywhere, one thought. Next day 
the journey continued. The scenery was as beautiful as ever. 
Bigger dykes, newly-erected and looking very strong, could be 
seen. In many places peasants carrying up reeds from the river¬ 
side for thatching cottages. It grew warmer during the day, and 
by the time we reached Chenglingki at the mouth of the Tungting 
Lake and looked through our glasses across at the ruined Yohang 
pagoda on the hilltop, it w’as almost uncomfortably hot, with lower- 
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iriR clouds appearing on the horizon. As we went down towards 
Sinti, the wind rose to a gale, so that, with nightfall, the ship 
anchored beside the sandy stretch of dunes that lie between the 
water level in winter and the town of Sinti. As three big river 
lighters were being pushed in front of the ship, the strong head 
wind had to be reckoned with. Next morning, we were still in 
the same spot, and looked across the dunes where a derelict boat— 
left over from the flood—was perched on top of one, the sand 
rising in a haze, with a wind now cold and bleak. I thought of the 
last time I had come here, getting down from a British-owned ship 
with two guards and a conservancy engineer, back in early 1932. 
The captain of the ship had insisted that the guards deposit their 
pistols in his cabin: “The only armed men on this ship are the 
British soldiers I carry.” “What do they do?” I asked him. 
“Oh, when they hear any shooting on the shore on either side, then 
they just fire with their machine-guns i]i the direction of the 
shooting,” he replied which showed how much understanding about 
China’s struggle there was at that time. The main thing for the 
company, of course, was making profit. They were in business. 
Anyway, in that year we plugged over the sand dunes, and then 
took a sampan over another stretch of water, at last coming to 
Sinti. It was a curious place then. The garrison commander was 
a heavy opium-smoker and found it hard to pull himself together. 
His Kuomintang army units carried on banditry to make up for 
the pay he stole from them. The surrounding countryside was 
under the control of the peasants themselves and their Red Army, 
and it was they who were actually doing the dyke-building. The 
opium-smoking commandant and most of his gang of armed men 
insisted on coming with me to look at the work being done, not 
going too far, however, lest something untoward befall them. 

Now, this morning in 1955, with the cold wind and the sand 
flying, brought something of the other scene back to mind. There 
are no longer foreign ships running on the internal waterways of 
China, and there is now no longer any conflict between government 
and people. The picture has changed. It was only the middle 
of March, but the dykes were seen to be already mostly repaired 
and the people busy with other tasks. From Ichang down to Sinti, 
actually, there is to the casual observer little outward sign now of 
there having been a flood at all. 


We had to wait for a whole day at Sinti before the wind fell, 
bringing in its wake a coldish rain, through which we sailed down 
to Wuhan, with its busy wharves and smokestacks. There was 
historic Wuchang with its monuments and, on the Hankow side, 
the ex-Yokohama Specie Bank where I had worked after its take¬ 
over during the first part of the War of Resistance against Japan 
in 1938 to try and get an Industrial Co-opei-ative movement going 
to back up that struggle. There were the memories of 1932 and 
the dead bodies of Communist suspects lying in front of the Cus¬ 
tom House, the long trails of boats carrying refugees down the 
dykes; and memories of the hot summer of 1938, and Communist 
leaders here in person, pleading for a broad front and for all-out 
resistance to Japan. ... So many memories of all the people 
who dovetailed into these events! And now, here was Wuhan 
pushing fojwvard into the future, conscious of its latest great 
victory . . . that of last summer and autumn. 

It was good to be able to talk with responsible leaders who had 
to do with the reconstruction after the flood in Hupeh. . . . 
Thoughtful, dynamic men expressing themselves in the calm, direct 
manner officials of the New China have. Yes, over seventy per 
cent of the work of putting back the dykes had now been com¬ 
pleted. Over 1,200,000 people were w’orking on them, in many 
places raising great lengths of completely new dyke. All cvere paid 
the daily wage rate current for rural areas. The dykes will be 
stronger this year than they have ever been. Of the land inundated, 
eighty per cent has been brought back into cultivation, though 
some twenty per cent is still waterlogged. In the areas where the 
great river dropped its silt, no fertiliser is needed and this season 
a big harvest is expected. In other places, where through the rains 
land has been under water that has been unable to escape to 
the Yangtse, fertiliser is important and is being provided in quan¬ 
tity. Eighty per cent of the people’s homes on the land have been 
rebuilt and this has meant the supplying of great amounts of tim¬ 
ber, reeds, straw' and other materials. As soon as the waters 
receded, the whole four and a half million who had been evacuated 
moved back and started to carry out the first and most importanl 
thing: planting what they could. 

But then, as winter closed in, a new trouble arose. The winter 
was the most severe in living memory. Some old men talked 
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about one like it in 1886. but it was something new to the present 
generation in Hupeh. Lakes and inland waterways froze over, and 
the bringing in of the supplies, needed to keep the whole country¬ 
side alive and working, presented a big difficulty. In some places 
ice sleds were made, but more popular was a method employed by 
go-ahead young peasants who banded together and formed ice¬ 
cracking teams, so keeping the main arteries open to boat traffic. 
Snow covered the land and again animals had to be evacuated to 
places where there was fodder, either south or to the hills. This 
presented the struggling peasants with another problem. The fight 
was intense. The Government made certain, however, that food 
and clothing were available for all. Careful and continual inspec¬ 
tion by groups of government workers who went into every home 
checking up resulted in the distribution of over one and a half 
million sets of cotton-padded clothing in the winter as well as bed¬ 
ding to those who had lost it. Outright grants were made for the 
reconstruction of homes, and loans were given to buy seed. In 
spite of the intense cold and the hardships attendant on the re¬ 
construction, there was very little loss of life over the whole 
winter—only some cases of boats overturning on the Yangtse in 
blizzards, and some accidents to old people. The people made a 
rhyme which said, 

“Not in a hundred years 
could one see so much iva,ter, 
so much snow, 
so much ice, and not 
in ten thousand years 
so good a government. . . 

Unlike the flood of 1931, the flood waters of 1954 subsided 
very slowly. Actually, it will take a couple of years to free the 
w’hole countryside completely of all effects of the disaster. The 
first problems, naturally, after rebuilding the dykes, are to provide 
seed, implements, and replace lost livestock. Confidence in the 
mutual-aid group as a proved and strong thing has grown and is 
an immense factor for good in reconstruction. The most valuable 
thing of all, the health and spirit of the people, w'as preserved. 
No woman was left without care in childbirth. People did not die 
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of cold and hunger. Great stress was placed on inspection, groups 
from all administrative levels spending part of their time in the 
villages with the people in this time of trouble, bringing confidence 
and themselves getting to know intimately what were the most 
urgent needs to be met. And everyone knew that he had the 
whole country behind him. Seed and draught animals came from 
other provinces, as did the grain the people used. Implements 
and clothing came from the workers of Wuhan. 

In Wuhan it was good to see the work going on around the city 
dykes. One great stretch of the new dyke, over two miles long, will 
protect the Han River front. To find a good base for it, excava¬ 
tions are being made through all kinds of ancient construction. By 
May, it will stand strongly against any threat. Actually, as in the 
case of the dykes in the countryside of Hupeh Province, some 
seventy per cent of the total dyke work at Wuhan is finished. 

At the end of the Customs building, there is a brass plate 
which states the exact height of the 1931 flood in Chinese and 
English. Way above it, the height of the 1954 flood has been 
painted in red Chinese characters. Quite a dramatic difference. 

One of the great problems that had to be faced with the Wuhan 
dykes as the waters went down, was one which came with the 
withdrawal of the high pressure of the flood waters. The dykes 
had been raised and strengthened at their rear. Now they had 
to be strengthened on the w^ater side to prevent collapse in front. 
This bit of engineering w^ork, however, was well done and no in¬ 
undation from the falling waters took place, as might have been 
expected. The one hundred days of very high water level were 
followed by the months of careful planned and considered recon¬ 
struction, which will result in an entirely new situation when the 
next high water season comes. Experience has showm where addi¬ 
tions are needed or where strengthening would be useful. The 
repairs of the Chang Kung dyke this time will see none of the 
half measures of 1931/32 used. What one does marvel at, as one 
goes over the dykes around the city, is how the whole enormous 
pile of material was hauled in at the critical time. For all the 
clay and stone had to come from outside Hankow itself, and the 
railways had to reckon with the flood waters also. Over a hun¬ 
dred million cubic feet of clay had to be brought in through all 
that flood, over 1,500,000,000 cubic feet of waste w^ater had to 
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be pumped out—and I looked down at the frail wooden and tiled 
homes of the old Hankow, slipped through the mud of a rainy 
day in spring and gazed at the construction going on from one of 
the 1954 dyke tops, and wondered what the creative hands of this 
people will do next when they have tamed all their rivers and 
brought water to all their deserts. ^ 

It was raining even harder when we went to see the two 
bridges the next day, one the completed railway bridge and the 
other the highway bridge that will connect with Hanyang. The 
railway bridge engineer explained some of the technical difficulties 
encountered as the work progressed at the time of last year’s great 
flood, and the difficulties there were with a very deep river and a 
sandy bottom. 

The workers unloading sand were wearing raincoats with 
hoods, and hot water was available for them from a white enamelled 
boiler nearby. Down below, hollow piles of steel and cement were 
being made for the base of the main Yangtse bridge—all Chinese 
materials now. 

At the highway bridge nearer the mouth of the Han, which 
was started last October, the woman engineer in charge showed us 
the work already done and pointed out how much they owed to the 
completed construction on the Han railway bridge, which gave 
everybody an education in the use of material and machines. Now, 
on this construction job, most of the work is being done by machin¬ 
ery—big cranes, a floating cement factory, and conveyors for stone 
—all of which take the place of mass hand labour. The engineer 
herself was a direct, able woman, who made the job live in her 
telling of it. How Hankow workers had never experienced such 
snow and ice in the winter, yet how they managed in spite of it 
all, and how well they did it. Like the engineer in charge of the 
railway bridge, she had many instances of workers’ pluck and 
ability to tell of. The new ways of thinking have made the new 
engineer much more human and understanding of the worker’s 
part in things than was the case with the distant, aloof, higher 
technicians in the old days. And as the stories themselves show, 
it is a co-operation that pays well in results, for many a situation 
has been saved by the workers’ creative ingenuity which has been 
given full play. 
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When the highway bridge is complete and boulevards run 
along both sides of the Han, there will be much new building and 
a new Wuhan will come into being, with swift communications 
between all three cities. Life will take on new colour as the old 
difficulties which hamper expansion are swept away, and Wuhan 
will play the part destined for it, as the great industrial hub of 
Central China, improving the livelihood of millions. 

To go over to Wuchang on the south side of the river on a 
rainy day is not the wisest thing to do from the point of view 
of comfort. But this spring so many of the davs seem to be 
rainy that one cannot put off doing the things one wants to do 
because of it. Yes, there is mud, but it is well worth climbing 
around the park laid out behind the place where the Yellow Crane 
Tower of antiquity stood, to see the calligraphy of Wang Hsi-chih 
of the Tsin Dynasty in the 5th century, the words written .300 
years later by the poet Li Po of the T’ang Dynasty, to look down 
on the dykes that have been built, and over the flourishing cities 
of today. A big barge carrying bridge-building equipment is 
heading up the Han. Every wharf is busy with shipping. When 
the locks in the Gorges above Ichang are completed, 10,000-ton 
ocean-going ships will steam up the Yangtse to Chungking. 

Soon there will be another great flood detention basin behind 
uchang and in summers of high flood people will go to swim 
there, as they now do, off the new park set by the East Lake below 
Wuhan University. 

We went out to see this development staying in the lovely 
hostel, which lies along the lakeside and is only one of the many 
buildings, sanatoria, hospitals and rest homes that have been put 
up there since liberation. There wa.s an exhibition of spring flow¬ 
ers on, and we were particularly taken by one lovely bit of plum 
blossom, which had the somewhat exotic name of “Rabbit Praying 
to the Moon.” Then afterwards we went to an art gallery there 
to see an exhibition of paintings of spring blossoms. There was 
also an exhibit of things dating back to the 4th century B.C. and 
to Chu Yuan, the poet statesman of the Kingdom of Chu, of 
which the present Wuhan was part. A stiff east wind was blow¬ 
ing, soughing amongst the young pines that had been planted 
around the building and the wavelets lapped at the edge of the 
lake. All very fine and wild, with the hills showing mistily through 
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the blue haze. Acro.ss the lake, a memorial has been built to nine 
Taiping women leaders buried there, with poems by Soong Ching 
Ling and Kuo Mo-jo engraved on it. 

In the evening, we went to see a performance of a provincial 
“Han” opera on Chu Yuan in Wuchang, and afterwards came 
across the river in a rainstorm, the lights of the three cities blazing 
into the night, and the waves splashing as Su Tung-po in his poem 
describes them. 

Thinking over what one has seen on the river this spring in 
all the days spent on it, there are many images that come to one’s 
mind. The people at their work in the fields, the winter wheat 
already high, and the rape-seed in flower. The older men fishing 
with nets in the river and the smaller children taking the draught 
animals out to graze. The new dykes looked good to me, and there 
is no doubt that every precaution has been taken to defeat any 
high water that might come this year. There is a tradition that 
one flood year is followed by another high-water year — higher 
water than usual, that is. Whether this will be the case this 
year, remains to be seen. But anyway, all preparations have been 
made to meet it as a first responsibility. It is only now that 
people are beginning to make their houses better. So far, they 
have been content with patching them up, and making them 
weather-tight, because the getting in of the crops and the rebuild¬ 
ing of the dyke has been the first main problem to deal with. 

A young conservancy engineer on the ship came and talked— 
a head full of plans of things that can well be. “Why,” said he, 
“really if we come to analyse it and look at our rivers we can say 
there is not enough water even in the Yellow Eiver—that in the 
past was called China’s Sorrow—to irrigate all the land we can 
irrigate with it. Look at all the desert it flows through, waiting 
for water! And so we shall find out, too, what we can do with the 
Yangtse waters! Man is really a very clever being—he can do 
lots of things, if he can clear his mind and get down to doing 
them in sensible co-operation with others who wish for nothing 
but peace, construction and the better life this all will bring!” 

One morning, when up-river, I had just got up and was looking 
down at a small boat manned by two women. They had a five-year- 
old child standing by the shelter over the middle of the boat, rice- 
bowl close to his face and chopsticks going rapidly. The younger 
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woman, probably the mother of the child, stood astern working the 
long oar, a wisp of hair across her face, the picture of health and 
energy. In the prow sat the older woman, pulling in a huge fish. 
It looked about fitty pounds in weight. She would get it half 
way up the side of the boat and then it would struggle back into 
the water. At last, a wave brought the edge of the boat down to 
vrater level on the side where the fish was and, with a terrific 
effort she pulled the monster in. The child went on eating as 
though this was an ordinary affair, and the lass with the oar kept 
the boat right with the wind quite unconcernedly, yet skilfully 
They had come from one of the villages which had'been flooded 
out, and seemed to me to typify the spirit of the people as well 
as anything I had seen. Courage in struggle, with ability, organi¬ 
sation and technique added, will bring in the big fi.sh all right in 
the days to come. 

One noted on the way how many young willow-trees had been 
planted, spreading out from the original clumps by the villages 
right along the dykes on their inside base. The role of trees is 
one that from now on will be more than ever understood and used 
especially on the hillsides where in the interests of water conserv¬ 
ancy the old custom of burning off the hill faces each autumn is 
now being combated strenuou.sly. A few more years, the hillsides 
of China will present a new look as more and more are again clothed 
in deep verdure. 

After one has gone through the sections of the country where 
the flood was worst, there are some other things that stay in one’s 
mind. One is a hill face down below Shasi, with a forest of masts 
sticking up from the boats pulled up to its foot. Then the rock- 
face itself covered with peasant lads cutting out stone, and tum¬ 
bling it down towards the boats. The hill was literally being carried 
away by manpower, the stone going into the work of dyke-facing 

Then the great congregations of people around riverside vil¬ 
lages where building material was being landed, to help get homes 
rain-tight before the summer rains. Children rolling happily in 
the straw that had been landed, and the clusters of blue-clothed 
people around the distributor weighing it out. ... It has not 
been an easy winter, but it is easier to build a temporary shelter 
to keep out the cold even if there is snow, than to build one against 
the long soaking rainstorms. Now that the first crops are coming 
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on well, one can see that a good deal of effort is being put into 
thatching cottages, for everywhere Ave saw straw coming up the 
river . . . stacks of it, built across two big junks at times, looking 
in the distance like some islands sticking up from the water. 

Another sight that is not easily forgotten is that of hnes of 
peasants returning home in the evening after mass work on dykes. 
They stretch out for miles along the dyke top, silhouetted againsi 
the horizon, each with his tools and big rain-hat ct bamboo CAcr 
his shoulders, one after the other—the new and determined masters 
of a new countryside. Trousers rolled up above their knees, ihe 
setting sun glinting on their bare legs, their dark clothes standing 
out black against the evening light, they seem something that will 
go on forever, steadily, never stopping. 

It Avas a dull morning after rain Avhen Ave left Hankow to go 
doAvn the river t'l Nanking. The .ship had filled up fast, and was 
hooting its impatience to be off. The “Minsheng”_we had come 
doAAUi on from the Chin Kiang Flood Detention Basin was setting 
out for another journey up to Ichang. The wharves were a hive 
of activity and the Avhite sails of junks studded the Avide expanse 
of water. 

The ship Avas a big, comfortable one and made good time. Old 
familiar landmarks showed up, but the big surprise Avas in the 
Huangshihkang-ShihAveiyao area Avhere, instead of a line of Japa¬ 
nese freighters that remained in one’s memory loading up iron 
ore for Japanese steeKvorks, a huge development had taken place 
and blocks of housing, four stories high, rose at the rear of new 
mills Avhich belched out smoke as we .stared at them. The Japa¬ 
nese equipment for loading ore on to ships for export abroad lies 
idle, but the modern land transport that runs the ore into China’s 
own steelworks on the spot is going full steam ahead. The whole 
plant is expanding along the riverside, obviously meaning big busi¬ 
ness in a big way. 

From Hankow down, on the first clay’s travel, the dykes had 
all been completely finished, and stood ready as a formidable ram¬ 
part against the high Avater of this coming summer. They are 
not so immense as the big Chin Kiang dyke, but still one can see 
that a good deal of careful work has gone into making them ready 
against all the Avater that might come. 
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As 1 looked at them, I listened in to a conversation of some 
young people behind me vho had been working with mutual-aid 
teams. They were telling each other of the things they had seen, 
and giving instances of the way people wanted to help each other— 
again a natural trend everywhere, and commonest amongst ordi¬ 
nary poor people. I heard In-w Wang had helped Chang, without 
Chang even knowing it. 

It was all very much like the story of the Three Families I 
had seen on the Hankow stage the last evening before we left— 
the old man returning home for New Year and seeing the wife of 
a neighbour contemplating suicide, because her husband had not 
written and she thought him clead, while she had no money to get 
over the New Year,_ to pay hack debts, even to buy food with. So 
the old man had given her nis year’s earnings, a silver ingot of 
twmlve taels, saying that her hinsliand had given it to him to bring 
home to her with a letter, but that the letter was sewn in his 
clothes and he would give it to her later. Then his owm arrival 
home to face his wife, to hear that there was no food in the house 
at ail. and his pangs of hunger. In the night he had decided to 
go and steal some turnips to eat on New' Year’s Day, but first he 
went into an Earth God Temple, and told the deity all his troubles. 
Behind the shrine was a small boy, the only son of a widow who 
was supposed to be minding the crop. This boy woke up with the 
noise, heard the old man. then follow'ed him out to the field of 
turnips and, walking behind him, lightened the stolen load by 
holding it up at the back while the old man staggered home. Then 
the boy told his mother what he had heard, so next morning she 
took some food as a present to the old man, saying she wanted to 
pay her respects. At that time the young wife who had wanted 
to kill herself came to get her letter, and the party was made com¬ 
plete by the arrival of her husband, who was a day late and who 
heard her tale of having received his twelve taels with amazement 
—and then the whole story came out, enlivened by the .small boy’s 
tale of how he had followed the old man and had helped him. Some¬ 
how or other, the story seemed to strike a chord in the audience for 
everywhere there were handkerchiefs being pulled out and eyes 
being wiped. 

Now, listening to these young people discovering their own 
village life and its richness, one felt that the opera was being re- 
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enacted again. Certainly the gospel of mutual aid, of adding rich¬ 
ness to human relations, is one that is felt to make for better pro¬ 
duction and greater strength, no less in the reconstruction of people 
than in the reconstruction of dykes and the building of so much. 
On the river the second day down, at the places where it had flooded 
to its greatest extent, there was still a good deal of work going 
on at the dyke tops, with shelters and tents along them for hous¬ 
ing. It was an unusually cold day for this time of year, and seeing 
all those thousands of peasants in the mud and cold made one 
realise again what a debt people owe to the producers of wealth, 
who put up with so many hardships smilingly and even eagerly. 

Kiukiang, Anking and Wuhu had completely recovered from 
the flooding of the streets and suburbs that one had seen in 
summer-time. Some of the trees had been killed by the high 
water. In summer-time we had gone by boat through Kiukiang 
streets, and the sellers of porcelain had erected a temporary floor 
in the high shop fronts eight feet above ground, and were still 
busy selling their wares, with the water swirling beneath them. 
At Anking, the water had been up to the main gate of the temple 
below the big pagoda. One result of last year's flood will be that 
the heavier construction work will be more and more developed on 
higher ground, rather than having to depend on the protection of 
dykes which, in the smaller centres, may not stand very high water. 

On arrival at Nanking, one saw that the high emergency dykes, 
built last summer, still remained alongside the water's edge. Nan¬ 
king, like Hankow, had battled and won against the waters, which 
had threatened the lower parts of the city. 

Here as everywhere around growing centres in China today, 
there were groups of young surveyors at work with their instru¬ 
ments, new building sites being cleared, new equipment being 
hauled in. The people of Nanking are certainly moving ahead in 
line with the people of other centres all over the country. 

A talk with a responsible flood-control worker about the flood 
of last year and the restoration of productive work following it, 
brought much interesting information. Work in these areas came 
a little later than in Hupeh, for the summer harvests are cropped 
not quite so soon. Nevertheless, the whole job of reconstruction 
is timed to be completed by the beginning of May. Inside Nan¬ 
king Municipality the flood, because of there being more higher 
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land, was less of a threat than around Wuhan. In addition to look¬ 
ing after its own refugees, the city took in several thousands of 
those from outside its limits. A flood-control force of over two 
hundred thousand manned the long dykes along the river and those 
works which had to do with safety ^hind the main dykes. Over 
57,000 wage earners from among the refugees were organised 
for subsidiary production. The People’s Liberation Army forces 
played a leading part in the whole struggle, and several men sacri¬ 
ficed their lives in fighting with the high water. 

Of these, many fine stories are told. On one occasion when a 
dangerous break came, naval cadets jumped out of their beds in the 
middle of the night, and wearing nothing but their short pants 
sped to the place and worked fiercely until repairs were made. The 
whole story of Nanking with its tales of women and children cook¬ 
ing. carrying boiled water for drinking, washing and mending 
workers’ clothing, carrying earth and other materials as they could, 
thus actively assisting the men, is one very like that of other 
flood-fighting areas. Here at the very beginning when the first 
threats came, there were not enough hand tools to go around, so 
that wash-basins, trousers with legs tied up, and other makeshifts 
were used to carry earth in. The earth had to be moved, and 
where there’s a will there’s a way. 

During the flood, the Yangtse changed its course somewhat, 
bearing strongly on the banks, so that new protective works had 
to be planned and built to save them. Soviet advisers gave valu¬ 
able assistance in this work and methods evolved with their help 
have been tried with great success. 

Another problem Nanking has had to face—one which did not 
affect Wuhan so much—was that of the summer typhoons raging 
in from the coast, through which the problem of dealing with the 
waves became particularly important. Old cement work done in 
the Kuomintang days would simply not stand the pressure. Many 
leaks caused great trouble and in some places new dykes had to 
be built behind the old. Some 27 million cubic feet of earth and 
thousands of tons of stone were hauled in during the flood period. 
In the reconstruction after the floods, 60 million cubic feet of earth 
have been added to Nanking’s flood defences. 

We went across the Yangtse to Pukou one fine afternoon, to 
see one method worked out with Soviet technical assistance of sav- 
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inf? the stone-faced embankment from being swept away. It con¬ 
sists of making a raft of squares of bamboo and other light woods, 
laced together with wire, upon which rock is thrown so that the 
whole 180 ft. X 150 ft. raft is submerged, to lie on the bottom of 
the river as one piece. Some of the rafts sunk are considerably 
bigger than this, and the work on the Nanking side has already 
been completed. The whole process of sinking a raft takes about 
an hour, the outside rims being submerged first and then the barges 
with stone converging over the whole area of the rapidly sinking 
raft and casting their loads on to it. Before the rims are sub¬ 
merged, the whole raft has received enough dispersed weight of 
stone, especially down its central portion, to bring it down just be¬ 
low the surface. The sight of workers, sinking the raft in a co¬ 
ordinated way under loudspeaker direction, was a very animated 
one. 

It was a sunny spring afternoon in Nanking when we went 
around the dykes below Hsiakwan. Here were six dangerous 
places which had taken up a good deal of work. Our guides were 
some young ]ieople who lived in the vicinity and who had been 
amongst the flood-control workers here. One, a lass of eighteen 
with long plaits, and the other, a boatman’s son of about the same 
age, gave a graphic description. A middle-aged woman with a 
baby in arms followed. She had been a shock worker too, and 
looked as though she would successfully shift anything that stuck 
in her path. “Here was a house, where the old vegetable-seller 
Yang lived.” It appeared that the said Yang did not want to 
move his cottage—he had moved over from Pukou many years 
before and thought the place safe. But water pressing through 
a leak in the cem.ent face of the old dyke forced him to go. We 
went down below the inside of the high dyke to call on him. He 
was selling vegetables at his stall, a little, bent old man of sixty- 
one. His leg had been broken so that he could not follow his 
work of wharf worker. He was full of admiration for the People’s 
Liberation Army and the young people who had worked day and 
night to halt the water. “Why, that boy there, he cut his foot on 
the sharp rocks dumped at the foot of the dyke, and after giving 
the wound two weeks to heal, he was going down below the water 
level again, strengthening the dyke where it was needed. The 
young people now can do so much—” and his tale was repeated by 
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others further along the dyke—the woman of fifty-eight who boiled 
water for the shock workers, the old grandfather of sixty-nine 
who had once looked after fire equipment in the big flour mill op¬ 
posite, which was now only a charred cement shell. *The Japanese 
burnt it out, and our homes too . . . that was a bad time, that was 
. . and he went on to tell of all the other things done since 
those days. Long memories these people have, and this sunny 
afternoon, sitting on a stool outside his little home, I listened to 
accounts of the old days under the Kuomintang when no govern¬ 
ment could have cared less about the welfare of the dwellers in a 
Hsiakwan suburb who were, in Kuomintang eyes, working people 
of no account. 

The lad and the lass were both anxious to tell us of the work 
they had taken part in. It was evidently a time they looked back 
on with some pride. ‘Tt was very dangerous here, though it does 
not look like it now,'’ the boy said, looking at the piled rock and 
the posts they had to drive in during high water to hold the read 
mats against the dyke, so it would stand the buffeting of the 
waves. ‘‘When T went to cut those reeds," the girl said, ‘The 
water came up to my armpits, and I kept stepping into holes, 
so that I would go right down. It's a good thing that the people 
who live here are all boat people and can swim." The reeds grow 
in ponds filled high with surface water. 

“The People's Liberation Army came and did not seem to 
worry a bit about their own lives," said the old man of the flour 
mill, “all they worried about was stopping the water coming into 
this place." He had a long silver beard which he stroked affec¬ 
tionately, and a clean towel around his neck. Children played 
around where he sat, and he was evidently a favourite in this 
locality. There were just masses of red-cheeked, sturdy children 
here. “The water would not only have taken all our homes here 
away, but the power-station and the waterworks as well," the boy 
and girl said many times, so anxious were they to properly im¬ 
press this point on me. Looking at them, I certainly was impressed, 
as they both looked to me to be pretty good material to have along 
in a tight situation. 

“If I didn't have this bad leg," said old Yang, picking up a 
root of celery from one basket and slamming it down again, “I 
would still have been working right through the flood with all the 
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others—over there at Pukou/' waving his hand in the general 
direction of the town on the other side of the river and spitting 
at intervals during this oration, then retrieving a cabbage one of 
the toddlers had pulled down to investigate while we were talking. 
We walked on from where these people lived along the dyke, look¬ 
ing down on the busy scene of crowded boats, boat builders, fami¬ 
lies living on boats, past the pumping station that kept the interior 
waters down, and on up over another street that had been raised 
bodily, using the clay that had been brought in for interior dyking 
as a base, so as to bring it above any surface water in future. 

The afternoon being nearly over, we spent the rest of it look¬ 
ing at the big extensions to the park which lies below^ the walls. 
The long avenues of cherry blossoms that were out were making 
a truly lovely picture. The lakes were being dredged and new 
gardens made against the wall from w^hich the old Taiping armies 
had looked down a century ago. A zoo w^as being built, and more 
driveways and w’ooded areas being added. The policy of making 
public places the best that can be—sparks, gardens, theatres, clubs, 
concert halls and the like—is one that is very popular with the 
people. Those who still live in poor housing from the old day have 
places to go in their spare time with their families and get the feel 
of the new world growing up around them. 

On another day, we went outside the four gates of Shui Hsi 
Men, over to a village which had been submerged. There we met 
some peasants who belonged to a co-operative farm, who showed 
us their homes and how the water had come to the house tops. 
One little old lady, w^hose son and another co-operative member 
were engaged on a job nearby, had been so anxious to get back to 
her home that she had gone down to look round even while the 
w^ater was still up to her neck. The house was in a hollow lower 
than the surrounding ground which had already started to emerge 
from the floods. She had a grandson, who had been stricken with 
paralysis in the legs, a fine intelligent-looking boy, strapped in a 
chair in the garden outside their cottage. There were thirty-four 
families on fifty acres of good ground—in all 157 people—of whom 
sixty-five could take part in production. They had three water 
buffaloes and one horse, as well as enough paddle pumps. They 
had been assisted with grants to help to restore their homes, and 
loans to put their land back into production again and, like the 
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people of the boat community in the Hsiakwan suburb, they were 
full of praise for the way the People’s Liberation Army, the stu¬ 
dents and other people of Nanking had come to their rescue and 
built the main dyke so well that interior pumping finally reduced 
the surface water which had come down on them from the hills, 
and enabled them to start cultivation again. They lost one very 
good crop—“The best beans you ever saw”, as one of them described 
it. But now they are full of hope for this year’s harvests which 
promise to be so good. Their group was fortunate in that they 
had an old temple which stood on high gi’ound to which they were 
able to go when the water was high. That saved them a lot. The 
thing that moved them most was the w'ay everyone around them, 
in their whole area, co-operated in dealing with the waters. By 
themselves they would have had no chance, and the old lady we first 
met buried her head in her apron and cried a little after she tried 
to tell something of what had happened in 1931 when they were 
starving refugees, cutting grass to make a shelter on the hillside. 

They struck me as being a very plucky group in facing their 
many problems. Their co-operative had been organised in the 
spring of 1954, and the big flood was one of its first problems. 
They will have to meet many others but there is a good, down-to- 
earth sincerity about them all that makes one feel that they will 
do what they set out to do—raise the living of the whole group. 
Their victory, which they understand well to be part of the victory 
of their own government and their fellow groups over their first 
great problem, has certainly brought them all together and given 
them the feeling that other problems will be easy for them to 
grapple with. 

The days in Nanking ended, and we set off by rail back to Pe¬ 
king, looking back on the weeks spent on the river, on the dykes, 
and in the homes of the people, with considerable regret and sorry 
too that the fullness of the whole struggle could not be painted more 
effectively. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


SOME LESSONS OF THE FLOOD 


ri^HE ^reat flood of 1954 and the subsequent period of recon- 
A struct ion were an education for the people on a vast scale. 
For one thing% their new ways of organisation were tested, and 
all could see how well they worked by comparison with anything 
they had ever known before. The older people everywhere never 
tire of contrasting it with the tragedy of 1931. Now, as a result 
of the work done and of the need shown, the Wuhan cities have a 
special Water Conservancy Bureau, which, with its new experience 
and its permanent labour force, is able to plan and work ahead 
for permanent security from the river. The one-hundred-day 
battle with the flood last year trained an army of flood fighters, 
and done this time with proper co-ordination and analysis of the 
problems encountered, none of the lessons have been lost. Mutual 
aid and co-operation have undergone severe tests, and emerged 
greatly strengthened. New ties of lasting friendship have been 
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iOl'ged between soldiers, students, workers and peasants. The 
many kinds of pumps, electrical and transport equipment used 
have trained an army of skilled operators. Steam boats, pile driv¬ 
ers and cranes have been used in a big way. Study of the problem 
as a whole has not been left to a few tired old engineers in some 
remote office. It has become the immediate concern of eager youth, 
who can now meet and talk coherently and well of the work needed 
to be still done, why these floods have come, their history, and the 
reason w^hy all steps taken last summer w’ere necessary. The prop¬ 
er understanding of the great river and its basin, its problems 
of silting, drainage and so on now make a living subject for study 
not only in schools and colleges, but also in the minds of the 
many thousands of workers who have listened to talks on the sub¬ 
ject and discussed it all in their study groups in the light of their 
practical experience. 

Much has been learnt about epidemic prevention and main¬ 
taining morale amongst refugees, so (hat when the waters receded 
they were able to move swiftly back in good spirits, sure of food 
and winter clothing, and with materials to mend their homes and 
seed to plant crops with. Mixing with people of all kinds and the 
strength found in organisation have helped to make a new^ people 
of them. Nothing in this struggle has been easy, but a way through 
each difficulty has always been found. The struggle is still going 
on and will go on until the first crops of 19*55 are harvested and 
all dyke protection w’orks completed. As success comes with ail 
of this, so does new confidence in collective strength come. Then 
again, previous water conservancy work is being studied by tech¬ 
nicians in the light of the experiences of 1954, defects being reme¬ 
died, and a better understanding of all the principles involved being 
gained. 

In all, it has been a diflicult time, but one in which, unlike in 
tliG past, everyone concerned from the highest to the lowest has 
taken his or her share of hardships. There have been many hun¬ 
gry ciavs and sleepless nights, family as well as personal hard¬ 
ships, but all in all there was a growing realisation that all were 
in the thing together, and that victory could only be obtained by 
staying together. 

In talking about the flood, government leaders in flood control 
would invariably end up their description of the work done with 
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some hard-hitting criticism of the shortcomings that had been 
shown up. “So many of our government workers have been peas¬ 
ants themselves and, when it comes to relief, they are liable to 
hold the purse strings a bit tight; on the other hand, sometimes 
they are fooled by the glib city talkers and give relief where it 
should not be given. But, as a general rule, our system of organis¬ 
ing mass meetings of friends and neighbours of refugees and of 
giving them the responsibility of awarding what relief funds are 
necessary, has proved to be the best way of dealing with the situa¬ 
tion.” 

Then an engineer said, “The flood has shown us that we need 
to take a wider view of the whole Yangtse problem and estimate 
earlier the possible heights, so that preparations to meet the situa¬ 
tion can be made in better time. We looked too much at the 1931 
flood height and thought that if we prepared to beat that we should 
be safe. Then as the flood went on, w'e had to change plans to suit, 
and build still higher.” 

“We have learnt much technically—how to break the force 
of the wind and waves, and prevent dyke erosion, how to deal 
with the waste water of the city. In organisation we have learnt 
very much indeed.” How correct the basic principles of organisa¬ 
tion were has been proved and well proved. People have felt all 
the way through that Chairman Mao in Peking has a warm regard 
for their welfare, and in talking of their experiences they invari¬ 
ably speak of him with the utmost gratitude. The leadership of 
the Communist Party and the People’s Government is enthusiasti¬ 
cally accepted by a people who, now more than ever, realise that 
the Party and government are their very own. This is surely the 
greatest lesson that all these millions have learnt, for it is the 
one that will enable co-operation between the people and their 
leaders to carry through all the work needed in future to prevent 
floods. 

Then there are the lessons that other people in the world need 
to learn from this flood that affected so many millions of their 
fellow' humans. The most important thing to realise is that 
working in groups is surely the genius of the Chinese people, and 
that now immense strength accrues because so large a portion of 
mankind sharing this basic desire has been given a tried system 
of organisation. This was shown very well in the whole Yangtse 
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Valley struggle of 1954/55. It has not been a worn-out, starving, 
desperate peasantry that has staggered almost naked back to face 
the winter on a devastated land, as had been the case in every 
other flood in modern history. It was rather a mass movement of 
well-organised, well-knit groups, moving back in a planned way, 
full of energy and determination, with the ability and with the 
materials to get crops in, rebuild homes, and replace the damaged 
water defence system. I met many thousands of peasants face 
to face on the dykes, and looking at the people in their villages 
and by the riverside through the fine pair of American Navy sur¬ 
plus field glasses, bought from UNRRA in 1947, never once in 
these two spring months, with their many cold days, have I seen 
a single peasant actually in need of warm clothing or looking at 
all down and out; never once have I seen anything in any way 
approaching the utter destitution one could not help seeing in 1932 
at this same time of the year. People are obviously well fed, and 
sufficiently clothed. In a few more weeks the weather will be 
warmer, and the heavy clothes will be washed, mended, and put 
away for the end of autumn, and the backs of men at outside work 
will take on their pleasing coat of tan. The Revolution has given 
the people their land and the means to live, together with the 
organisation that now makes their strength effective. The flood 
control work of 1954 and the reconstruction task of 1955 have given 
them staunch confidence in the powder of organisation and its ability 
to lead them to still better days. 
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